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CUTTING - COLORING - CONSTRUCTION... 
ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol Board, printed in black 
outline, showing Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, sleds, 
polar bears, boats and weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid picture 
of the habits, dress, food, customs, ete 


When colored and arranged on sand table it presents a very striking 
Eskimo village which makes a delightful correlation to the study of our 
far Northern neighbors. 

In Portfolio. Price, postpaid, 60c. 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


The Chinese Village pictured above is complete in every 
detail, and gives an authentic and accurate picture of the life 
and customs ot the Far East. 


It contains every activity of daily life in a Chinese town. 
Among the straight line cut-outs are included—junks, sam- 
pans, pagodas, bamboo trees, Chinese houses, Chinese men, 
women and children, also many other figures. 

Complete directions for construction ad coloring are con- 
tained in this set to make your study of China take on a real 
and active meaning to your pupils. It forms ideal material to 
supplement and round out a Chinese project. 

In Portfolio, Price, postpaid 60c. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK (10) 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO (5) 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
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WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


9} | That is why our Distributors have not been 
__| getting their regular shipments of 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting 
beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 
rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 


... 60¢ 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments 
have been taking most of our 
production. 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


<< 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 
Al BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 
MASS. * * * * * 
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\WVHEN they say that, ask them to think back to 
their own childhood days. Remind them of the 
happy hours spent with some simple, colorful toy 
.. . the rainy-day game sessions with the neighbor 
kids, the whole gang crouched on the living room 
floor, deep in oblivious fun. 

See if they don’t recall some doll that was as 
much a member of the family as the children them- 
selves —a doll that came along to the table and 
went along to bed, and that was left behind when 
school days came only over the most strenuous 
piping protest. 

And then ask them if they want to see these things 
snatched away from the children of today . . 
leaving all our little boys and girls with the empty 
lives of the poorest children in the most backward 
countries. 

NO... that must not happen here. Playthings are 
essential to a well-rounded, happy childhood. 
Milton Bradley knew this when he founded our 
company in 1860. He devoted his entire life to dis- 
covering, developmg, and producing the things that 
bring joy to young hearts. 


The present management and personnel of Milton 
Bradley Company are following his lead. 


Now we are engaged in all-out war. Playthings 
cannot be produced in unlimited quantities . . . 
we all know that. But they can and must be produced 
in volume sufficient to cover the minimum need. 

Essential? Of course playthings are essential. Our 
victories abroad are meaningless unless we can pre- 
serve the happiness of our children. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. - - 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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That's the destination of many Milton 
©) Bradley products both vital 
war goods and the games that relieve 
monotony and nervous strain camps 
and bases everywhere 
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NATURE’S WINTER BLANKET 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


A wonderful, beautiful snow came down 

Last evening when all was still. 

It whitened and brightened the colorless 
earth 

Asleep on our side of the hill. 


The leaves that had fallen, the grass that 
had tanned, 

The very last flowers to wilt 

Are sheltered and hidden all blanketed now 

With Winter’s white picturesque quilt. 


H. Armstrong Roberts photo 
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Bringing in the Yule Log 


The Lights of Yule 


III — A December Festival 


ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


This is the third in a series of articles dealing with the contribu- 
tions of many cultures to American life. The December festival at 
Strawberry Street School dramatizes some of these cultural gifts. 


Frieze by MARGARET I. THOMAS 


S Street School 
was ready for its Yuletide festi- 
val. Evergreens decked the as- 
sembly room and the woodsy smell 
of pine came from little incense 
jars that stood on the window sills 
sending their twirls of fragrant 
smoke out into the air around 
them. On the platform stood a 
tree garlanded with lights but not 
yet lighted. There was a fireplace 
on the platform, too, a home-made 
fireplace built of boxes and cov- 
ered with paper painted to resem- 
ble stones. 

The children of the Chorus 
Group were seated in front of the 
. stage near the piano; the Choral 
Speakers occupied chairs on the 
main floor at stage left. All the 
other children were in their class- 
rooms dancing with joy, spilling 
pins, asking questions, feeling 
wonderful because the great hour 
had come at last and the December 
festival was about to begin. 

The Fifth Grade was ready. 
Greta wore on her head a beauti- 
ful wreath of lights, the Lucia 
Crown. Nate stood holding a 
Chanukkoh lamp with its eight 
candles in a row and the lighter 
candle at the top. The rest of the 
children were gay with sombreros, 
mantillas, serapes, and bright cot- 
ton dresses.. The serapes had been 


made out of pieces of old sheeting 
painted in stripes with poster 
paint and the mantillas, beautiful 
lace headdresses for the ladies, 
had been cut from folded paper. 
The girls and boys carried candles 
and on a little platform they had 
placed small figures of Mary and 
Joseph. All was ready for the 
Mexican posada procession. 
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The Sixth Grade had a surprise 
for the entire school. No one else 
knew how they were to be repre 
sented in the festival, but it was 
whispered about that they had a 
horse in their room. 

The Third Graders crowded 
around a tiny tree fastened to a 
tall pole. They weuld carry the 
birds’ Christmas tree down the 
aisle. 

Masks and tall paper hats cov- 
ered the heads of the Fourth Grad- 
ers and in their hands were 
strings of bells. Santa Claus’ help- 
ers from Switzerland they were 
and there was Santa with them, a 
cloak over his shoulders and a bag 
slung across his back. 

But, come, don’t look into all the 
rooms, let’s go back to the assem- 
bly hall where by this time there 
is a waiting hush in the air. Pres- 
ently we hear music. The Yuletide 
festival has begun! This is what 
happens. 


THE LIGHTS OF YULE 


We hear the music of ‘‘Deck the 
Hall” played by trumpeters. At the 
right of the platform the Narrator 
walks to a reading desk and says 
to the audience: 


Now late December comes with 
starry skies 

And crowns the fading year with 
Feasts of Light. 

Come once again the story and the 
song; 


To young and old return the won- 
der and the dream. 


Behold, we bring you Yuletide joys 


From every age and all the great 
round world; 
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We bring you happy festivals of 
light 

To crown December when the year 
is old. 


When the Narrator stops speak- 
ing, we hear a burst of song from 
the Chorus Group. As they sing 
“Deck the Hall,” five children skip 
out on the stage and hang wreaths 
and light the tree, then circle first 
to left and then to right in danc- 
ing steps to the singing of the 
chorus. At the conclusion of the 
old Welsh carol, they skip to 
places chosen for them on the 
stage, thus making an attractive 
stage picture. 

The music changes to a Mexican 
carol, “The Pilgrims,’* played 
softly while a page boy places a 
placard bearing the words — 
POSADA PROCESSION—MEX- 
ICO—on the easel and the Nar- 
rator speaks again: 


In Mexico, fair land of palm and 
pine, 

Nine festive nights their tale of 
Christmas tell; 

Nine candle-lit processions mark 
the time 

When Holy Pilgrims going to 
Bethlehem 

Sought shelter at a wayside inn. 

Round and round the flowery 
patio 

The bright posada celebration 
moves 

Until a door is opened at an inn 

And Mary finds a place of blessed 
rest, 


The Posada Procession moves 
down the aisle bearing a little 
platform on which stand small fig- 


*“The Pilgrims” appears in the Botsford col- 
lection “‘Folk Songs of Many Peoples”. 


* 


(Courtesy of Photopress, Zurich and Swiss Federal] Railroads) 


Artistically fashioned transparent headgear worn by the boys at Kussnacht on 
the Rigi near Lucerne, Switzerland, at the Santa Claus celebration. 
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ures of Mary and Joseph. Boys 
and girls wearing serapes and 
mantillas and carrying candles 
march in the procession and mount 
to the stage singing the Mexican 
carol as they go. The little plat- 
form is placed on the table at the 
left of the stage, the candle bear- 
ers grouped about it. 

When the Mexican carol is end- 
ed the music changes to Praetor- 
ius’ “Lo, How a Rose E’er Bloom- 
ing,’”’ played softly on the piano as 
the page boy places a second pla- 
card on the easel—_THE STEANA 
—RUMANIA—and the Narrator 
speaks from the reading desk: 


Across the whole far-reaching 
world 

December lights the candles and 
the sturs, 

And happy children go from door 
to door 


To sing the songs of Yuletide 
come again. 


The Chorus Group sings, “Lo, 
How a Rose E’er Blooming” and 
the Steana*, or Rumanian star, is 
borne down the center aisle by a 
group of children. The bearer of 
the star mounts to the platform 
and stands beside the Christmas 
tree while the others take the 
places reserved for them in the 
audience. 


After the carol, the page places 
a third placard over the others on 
the easel. It says CHANUKKOH 
LIGHTS—PALESTINE. The 
Choral Speakers join the Nar- 
rator at the reader’s desk. To- 
gether they say: 


Now in Jerusalem the ancient, 
a sacred lamp was lighted in the 
Temple, for the holy place that had 
fallen into desolation was deliv- 
ered from its enemies. And the day 
was the twenty-fifth day of the 
month of Kislev. And the nights 
when the holy flame burned were 
eight in number. 

And it came to pass_ that 
through all the years thereafter 
the menorah lamp was lighted in 
the month of Kislev, at sundown in 
the month of Kislev when the day 
was the twenty-fifth day. 


So began the Festival of Lights, 
the feast of joy, Chanukkoh! De- 
cember’s eight-day festival of 
candlelight, Chanukkoh! 


Down the aisle comes a boy car- 
rying the Chanukkoh lamp with 
its nine candles. The chorus sings 


*A description of the Steana is to be found in 
“1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies”, Alfred Car] 
Hottes, A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc., New York. 

**Traditional sacred song for Chanukkoh. 

*Prayer for Chanukkoh. 
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(Courtesy Photopress, Zurich) 


In the Upper Valais, Switzerland, the boys set forth on the Santa Claus 
procession. 


“Rock of Ages’’** and the boy 
mounts to the platform and places 
the lamp on the mantel over the 
fireplace. 


The Choral Speakers say: 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who 
hast kept us in life, and hast pre- 
served us, and enabled us to reach 
this season.* 


The Choral Speakers withdraw 
and soft playing of a Swedish 
Christmas carol—“‘Nu ar det Jul 
igen,” or “To Bethlehem”—forms 
a background to the Narrator’s 
next recitation. The page places a 
new placard on the easel—THE 
CROWN OF LIGHT—SWEDEN. 
The Narrator says: 


See now the Lucia Bride, 

Behold a maiden kind and fair; 

She wears a lovely Crown of 
Light, 

Bright candles deck her hair. 

In the white December 

In Sweden people say 


A maiden rises ’ere the dawn 
Upon St. Lucia’s Day. 


Food and drink she offers, 


And like a vision bright 

Through the silent house she 
moves 

Crowned in candlelight. 


Lucy walks down the aisle wear- 
ing her Crown of Light as the 
chorus sings the Swedish carol. 
She mounts to the platform and 
stands beside the fireplace. 

Now the theme changes from 
the religious aspects of the fes- 
tival to one of merrymaking. The 
Choral Speakers again move to 
the stage and say: 


Now is come our joyfulest feast 

Let every man be jolly, 

Each room with Ivy leaves be 
drest 

And every post with holly. 


Now all our neighbors’ chimneys 
smoke, 

And Christmas logs are burning; 

Their ovens they with baked meat 
choke 

And all their spits are turning. 


Now is come our joyfulest feast, 
Let every man be jolly, 
Each room with ivy leaves be 
drest 
And every post with holly. 
—Old English Song 
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The chorus repeats “Deck the 
Hall,’ and a procession moves 
down the aisle. We see a group 
of boys and girls bearing a 
Yule log, axes (simulated) and 
holly branches. Then St. George 
of Merrie England appears riding 
his “horse,” a masked creature 
made by two boys. The group 
mounts to the stage, where the log 
is placed on the fire, and the holly 
branches are laid upon the mantel. 
St. George dismounts and with 
comic antics leads his horse across 
the stage and off into the wings. 
He returns and remains with the 
group on the stage. 

The music changes to “Bluff 
King Hal,” an old English folk 
dance, and a circle is formed. 
Three couples skip through a 
simplified form of the dance as 
the others watch. 


Dance 

Circle left, circle right, repeat. 

Move in to center and back, re- 
peat, 

Link right arms with partner 
and describe a small circle. 

Link left arms with partner and 
describe a small circle. 

Repeat. 

Circle right, circle left, repeat. 


While the dancers are skipping 
back to their places, the page is 
placing a new placard on the easel. 
It says—THE BIRDS’ CHRIST- 
MAS TREE — NORWAY. Sud- 
denly, as the dance music ceases, 
there is a chorus of bird songs pro- 
duced by water whistles blown 
into by children on the stage, 
and down the center aisle several 
little children carry a tiny tree fas- 
tened to a pole. “Christmas Comes 
Again” is played on the piano as 
the tree is carried to the stage. 
The bearers take their stand be- 
side the easel. 

The Narrator speaks again as 
another placard is placed on the 
easel—_- THE JULE-NISSE — 
DENMARK. 


The Jule-nisse, 

Christmas elf, 

Little old man 

Lives by himself 

At the top of the house, 

In the attic dark, 

And he guards the households 
Of old Denmark. 


The family cat 

And the cows, ’tis said, 
Know the little old man 
In his night-cap red. 
Milk and rice 

For the Christmas elf, 
Who lives in the attic 
All by himself! 
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St. George of Merrie England (Costumes designed and executed by Miss 
Loretta McCormick, Girard College) 


The music of “‘A Fairy Tale” by 
Komzac is played as the elves of 
the First Grade caper down the 
aisle and find places in the audi- 
ence. Their leader mounts to the 
stage. The children there try to 
coax him to them with smiles and 
friendly gestures, but he cavorts 
about and finally settles himself 
cross-legged on a stool beside the 
fire. Soft playing of “A Fairy 
Tale’ accompanies this panto- 
mime. 

The Second Graders are already 
moving down the aisle as the page 
sets up a placard labeled SANTA 
CLAUS AND HIS HELPERS— 
SWITZERLAND. The chorus 
sings “Santa Claus Is Coming to 


Town” as these curiously masked 
merrymakers join the group on 
the stage. 

There is a quick transition to 
the music of the old Mexican car- 
ol. Preparations are speedily made 
for a game on the stage. The 
groups move back until the cen- 
ter space is clear. A few of the 
Fifth Graders wearing serapes 
and mantillas step forward; a 
rooster pifiata*, suspended from a 
wire above their heads, is moved 
to the center of the stage. The 
page boy sets up another placard 
—BREAKING THE PINATA— 
MEXICO. 


*See September, 1943, ‘“‘American Childhood”’ 
for article describing the Christmas pinatas of 
Mexico. 
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As the chorus sings the Mexi- 
can carol, the Fifth Graders play 
the old Christmas game of blind 
man’s buff until the pinata is brok- 
en, and the goodies are scattered 
on the floor for all to seize. 

When the game ends, the Nar- 
rator repeats the lines spoken at 
the beginning of the program— 
Now late December comes. 


On December 6, which 
is the anniversary of 
the death of the saint- 
ly bishop of St. Nicho- 
las of Myra in Asia 
Minor, the boys of 

urich, Switzerland, 
pay tribute to ‘“‘Sami- 
chlaus,”” or Santa Claus, 
in a most picturesque 
manner. While the gen- 
erous old Saint himself 
appears in a more or 
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less familiar costume, 
is helpers don long 
white nightshirts, card- 
board masks and _illu- 
minated headgear, and 
equipped with horns or 
bells they stage a huge 
parade which is thor- 
oughly enjoyed by Switzerland's 


The Yule festival closes with the 
singing of “Good Night, Our 
Songs Are Sung.” 


Music Used in The Lights of Yule 
“Deck the Hall’”—Old Welsh 


1 largest city. Santa Claus always carries a 
Caro voluminous bag and into it flow the manifold gifts from the spectators, such as 
“The Pilgrims”—Mexican Folk cookies, nuts, apples, etc. These much anticipated donations are carefully divided 
afterwards. 
Carol 
“Lo, How a Rose E’er Bloom- 
ing’”—Praetorius 
“Rock of Ages’ — Traditional 
Hebrew Song. Rock of Ages. 
“Nu ar det Jul igen’ —Swedish 
Carol Majestic CHANUKKOH Traditional 
“To Bethlehem’”—Swedish Folk 
Song 
“Bluff King Hal’’—Old English 
Dance 
“Christmas Comes Again” — 1. Rock of A-ges, let our song Praise Thysav-ing pow - er; 
Hopkins | 2. Kindling new the ho- ly lamps Priestsapprovedin suf - f’ring, 


3. Chil-dren of the Mar-tyr-race, Whether free or fet - tered, 


“A Fairy Tale’—Komzac | 

“Santa Claus Is Coming to 
Town”—Coots 

“Good Night, Our Songs Are 
Sung”—Foster 
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The Gifts that Were Different 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ActT I 
CHARACTERS: 
LUCY MABEL EDITH 
PAUL RALPH ALLEN 


SCENE: At Lucy’s home the week 
before Christmas. 

(As the scene opens all of the 
children are sitting around the 
room talking about Christmas and 
what they want Santa Claus to 
bring them.) 


Lucy: 
My sister and I have asked for 
bicycles and nothing else. We’ve 
decided just to name one thing 
and we’ll have a better chance of 
getting it. 

PAUL: 
You girls will never get bicycles— 
you live almost next door to school 
and you’re only five minutes’ walk 
to the stores. 

MABEL: 

What’s that got to do with Lucy 
wanting a bicycle—she just wants 
to have some fun with it. 

RALPH: 

You girls make me laugh! Didn’t 
you know only essential workers 
can buy bicycles now during the 
war. The metal has to be used for 
other purposes. 

EDITH: 

Why, I thought Santa could get 
hold of anything—don’t tell me he 
hasn’t everything he wants hoard- 
ed up there at the North Pole! 

ALLEN: 

I wouldn’t be surprised if Santa 
Claus didn’t even make his rounds 
this year. What with the shortage 
of gas and other supplies! 

Lucy: 

Santa not come! Why, I never 
heard of such a thing! Think of 
the toys and all sorts of gifts he 
must bring to all of us. By the 
way, what do the rest of you 
want? 

PAUL: 

I want a tool chest—and I’ve 
wanted one for the last two years. 
It’s about time I got one this year. 
Santa surely must have one at 
least to give me! 

MABEL: 

I'll be satisfied with plenty of 
books. I only hope Santa hasn’t 
given all his supply to the Armed 
Forces! I need to read as much as 
they do. 

RALPH: 

Metal or no metal! I want an elec- 
tric train! I don’t want it just to 
play with—I’m too big for that, 


but I like to work on it, take it 
apart and put it together again. 

EDITH: 

I don’t care what Santa brings me 
as long as he brings a lot! I’d like 
to get more presents than anybody 
else—last year I got one less than 
my brother and it’s made me mad 
ever since! 

ALLEN: 

I think Santa must be terribly 
worried about everything this 
year. You people don’t think of 
his side of it. I’m not even going to 
tell him what I want—I think it 
would be a lot nicer if we called 
him up and offered to help him 
this year. 

Lucy: 

Do you know, gang, I think Allen 
may be right after all. Instead of 
thinking of ourselves, let’s ask 
Santa if he could use us! I’ll go in 
the other room and call him right 
now! 

(Lucy exits.) 

MABEL: 

While she’s gone let’s sing one or 
two Christmas Carols just to get 
into the spirit of the season. 

(They all sing one or two of the 
better known carols. When they 
have finished Lucy enters.) 

LUCY: 

It’s just as Allen said—Santa says 
he’s very, very worried, but if he 
can have our help he has a won- 
derful idea. He’ll write us a letter 
to-night and explain the whole 
thing. 

ALL: 
Great—Fine—Well, good-bye, we 
have to be going now. 

ALLEN: 

Let us know when the letter ar- 
rives. 

AcT Il 
CHARACTERS: Same as Act I. 
SCENE: The night before Christ- 
mas—at the schoolhouse. 

(As the scene opens the children 
come into the room all dressed for 
a cold winter’s night. A big pack 
is on the table.) 

ALLEN: 

Yes, sir, Santa did just what he 
said he would—he’s left this pack 
for us to distribute. 

LUCY: 

And, don’t look for bicycles, elec- 
tric trains or other things you’ve 
wanted, for remember Santa said 
this was to be a different Christ- 
mas than any we have ever had 
before! 


PAUL (taking. out a package 
from the pack, 4 reads): 
To Mary Erickson, it says—the 
doctor told me you needed glasses 
so you could keep up with your 
work at school—here they are, 
take good care of them. 
MABEL: 
Um, I’ll bet Mary will be pleased, 
she’s had terrible headaches for a 
long time. What’s this envelope— 
doesn’t look like much but listen, 
it reads: To Carl Smith—the 
school nurse said you wanted to be 
a football player, but you were 
underweight. Here’s an order to 
the milkman to leave at your 
house one quart of milk extra each 
day. Won’t Carl like that! He 
wants to enter all sports! 
RALPH (picking up another en- 
velope): 
And here’s another pretty fine gift 
—To Roland Buckman, I know 
you have to have that tonsil opera- 
tion soon, so you won’t have any 
more horrid colds. Give this check 
to the hospital and use your own 
money to buy more bonds! 
EDITH: 
Won’t it be fun delivering these 
gifts! We’re not only helping 
Santa but we’re giving these chil- 
dren something they need. Let’s 
see what this package contains. To 
Marion Russell—an order to have 
her teeth fixed—I remember she’s 
been having a great deal of trou- 
ble with her teeth. 
ALLEN: 
! suppose we had better get start- 
ed if we’re going to deliver these 
gifts to-night—but, say, wait a 
minute, what are these envelopes 
tucked in here? Why, they’re ad- 
dressed to us—one for each of us 
—What could they be! 
Lucy: 
I am so excited I can hardly wait! 
PAUL: 
Well, there’s one thing certain. 
Lucy, they aren’t bicycles! 
MABEL: 
Nor electric trains, nor books nor 
any other gift we asked for! 
ALLEN (opens his): 
Ah, Good Old Santa, he’s a true 
American after all—a WAR 
BOND! (They all have same gift 
—a bond. They hold them up.) 


Leave it to Santa to make every- 
body happy—let’s sing to him: 
“For Santa’s a jolly good fellow, 
For Santa’s a jolly good fellow. 
For Santa’s a jolly good fellow. 
A jolly good fellow is he!” 
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When Clara Barton Was Your Age 


A December Birthday Story 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


} 

Bovs and girls who have 
birthdays in December, how many 
of you were Christmas gifts? 
Clara Barton of the Red Cross 
was, for she was born on Decem- 
ber 25, 1821, and her brothers and 
sisters thought she was the finest 
present they had ever had. Here is 
a story about Clara Barton when 
she was your age. 

“IT wonder what school will be 
like?” queried Clara as the Bar- 
ton children, their faces glowing 
from fresh air, exercise, and 
pleasure, went swinging along a 
country road, On the shoulders of 
her big brother Clara, who was 
not quite four years old, was go- 
ing to school for the first time. 

“Oh, you’ll like school, honey!” 
her brother, Stephen, replied. 
“We've taught you a lot at home 
already ; so it won’t be hard.” 

The other Barton children ran 
ahead swinging their lunch pails 
and shouting. There had been a 
lovely soft fall of snow which had 
transformed everything. The gol- 
denrod, whose yellow golden beau- 
ty they had once enjoyed, had long 
ago turned brown, but now, all 
white and gleaming, stood out 
clearly against the little weather- 
beaten bridge they were crossing. 
Under the bridge the little stream 
now still and frozen was edged 
with white. And so was the pine 
tree near by, which looked so pret- 
ty and green against the snow. 

“Oh, Clara, see that brown 
squirrel!’ exclaimed Sally. “See 
there he is curled up on a branch 
close against the side of the tree, 
his tail over his back and his feet 
tucked well under him. I guess 
he’s cold, too!” 

By the time they reached the 
little country schoolhouse Clara 
was shivering. “Stephen, I can’t 
go in,” she whispered. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” 

“Oh, I’m seared!” cried Clara. 


“If you’re really afraid, Clara,” 
said Stephen, “then you have no 
choice for we must all do the 
things we are afraid of.” Then 
kissing her, he added, “‘Come on 
now—Sally, David, and I are all 
here. You will be all right.” 

The little schoolroom was crowd- 
ed with desks, stcols, and bepches; 
and boys and girls of all ages and 
sizes. Afraid to look around much 


Clara crept over to a bench and 
huddled shyly there. Out of the 
corner of her eye she could see the 
teacher at his desk stacked high 
with books. Soon he rang a bell 
and everything was quiet. “It is 
time for school to begin,” he said. 
“T’ll not call the roll this morning 
as I know almost all of you. All 
except the little girl back there on 
the bench—the one with the red 
ribbon on her hair. Will you stand 
down, please?” 


Clara was terrified, but she J 


crawled off the bench and “stood 
down.” 
“What is your name?” asked 
the teacher kindly. 
“Clara Barton,” she 
whispered. 


almost 


“Oh, yes,” he answered, “I hope Fe 


you will be as good in your school 
work as your brothers and sisters 
are, Clara. Do you know the al- 
phabet ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Clara in a very 
low voice. 

“Then you will recite with the 
primer class,” said the teacher. 
When Clara saw the book she was 
greatly offended. Frightened as 
she was she said, “This isn’t 
where I spell, sir.”” Clara was re- 
assigned; this time to the third 
class. 

During the lunch hour Nancy 
Fitts, a little girl with blond 
curls, came up to Clara. 

“I wish I could spell words as 
hard as the ones you spell. I like 
you. Let’s be friends. I’ll trade 
this bunch of raisins for your red 
apple.” They traded—they were 
friends. 

“School is fun. You’ll like it,” 
said Nancy. 

“It’s all right,” answered Clara, 
“but I’d rather be at home.” Al- 
though Clara was always a bit 
timid at school she did enjoy the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 


David showed Clara how to throw a 
stone with a sure aim. 


Clara had many animal pets. 


—and the geography she loved. 
The maps and the teacher’s re- 
volving globe intrigued her. “I 
wonder if I’ll ever take any trips 
to those far-away places,” she 
mused. 

Even though she was in school 
her older brothers and sisters kept 
on teaching her at home. Often 
David would say, “Come on, Cla- 
ra, you’ve had enough of books 
for today—come with me and I’ll 
teach you something that will do 
you some good.” Then out of doors 
she went to learn the lessons 
which for her were the hardest 
and yet as much fun as any—how 
to throw a stone with a sure aim, 
how to pitch a ball like a boy, how 
to drive a nail straight, how to 
climb, and how to run without 
getting out of breath. And then 
how to ride horseback. 

“Now let’s go out to the pasture 
and learn to ride,” said David. 
“‘Here’s your horse, Clara. Whoa 
—whoa! Up you go now.” Before 
the little girl realized it she was 
up on the horse’s back—up very, 
very high it seemed to her. “Here, 
grab the horse’s mane, hold on 
tight, and we will have a good 
ride.” 

“Oh, David, I’m scared!” Her 
brother did not seem to hear her 
for he had jumped on another 
horse and away they went across 
the pasture, through the gate, up 
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the lane, and into the orchard. 
“David, David!” screamed Clara. 
“I’m afraid,” but she clung to the 
horse’s mane and was surprised to 
find herself still on the horse when 
they got back. 

“Did I ride all right, David?” 
she asked, still out of breath. 

“Fine!” he exclaimed as he lift- 
ed her down. “‘You’re a born horse- 
woman!” So ended the first of 
— riding lessons David gave 

er. 

When the brothers and sisters 
were working Clara played alone. 
She had no dolls or toys; but she 
had many animal pets. Calves and 
pigs in the barnyard, chickens, 
geese, and ducks in the chicken 
lot, frisky little colts in the pas- 
ture, and in the barn whole fam- 
ilies of cats. And the pet she loved 
most of all—Button, her white, 
silky terrier, was always at her 
heels. What good times they had 
together! 


But Clara’s father and mother 
were concerned because there 
were no children her own age in 
the Barton family for her to 
play with. All her brothers and sis- 
ters were so much older and loved 
and protected her so much that 
there was no one to cross her or 
disagree with her. She was not 
learning to get along with people 
her own age. She was frightened 
and bashful with strangers. But 
even though she was so very tim- 
id she was very strong-willed. Her 
father and mother realized that 
unless she learned to cooperate 
with others there would be many 
unhappy times ahead for her. Mr. 
Barton said, “Clara is by herself 
too much. We must send her away 
to school.” 

On a drizzly April morning 
when she was eight years old 
Clara awakened unhappily. Why 
did she have that sick feeling at 
the bottom of her heart? Oh, yes, 
there near her bed was her small 
trunk, packed with all her clothes. 
Her family was sending her away. 
This was the most awful day in 
her life, Clara knew. After break- 
fast Mother kissed her lovingly 
and bundled her into the buggy 
with Father. Although it was 
April the weather was cold and the 
frost was still in the ground mak- 
ing the country road rough. As the 
buggy jolted over the ruts Clara 
sat silently saying almost noth- 
ing to her father. She had on a 
fur-trimmed woolen coat and a 
warm velvet hood, the strings tied 
in a bow under her chin. 

“Oh, there’s Nancy in the win- 
dow,” she cried as they neared the 
Fitts home. “Good-by, Nancy, 


good-by!” she called, standing up 
in the buggy to wave to her little 
friend. 

The school was really not far 
from home and they got there be- 
fore noon, but when Father said 
good-by to her and had driven 
away Clara felt as if she were a 
million miles away from home. 
The terrible loneliness seemed 
more than she could bear. How 
different these big strange rooms 
were from her own warm, cozy 
home. At supper that night she 
met the other boys and girls who 
boarded there, but she could not 
have told what any of them looked 
like for she hardly saw them. The 
dignified teacher sat at the head of 
the long table and all talked quiet- 
ly. Clara sat there miserably pray- 
ing that they would not ask her a 
question. She was so homesick that 
she could scarcely eat a bite! Oh, 
if only the floor would open up and 
let her through—anything to es- 
cape this awful ordeal. 

When she was getting ready for 
bed she thought, “Oh, I was so 
bashful—just as David told me not 
to be.” She could almost hear him 
saying, “Don’t be that way, Clara. 
You don’t have to be if you don’t 
want to. You think too much about 
yourself. Living all to yourself is 
- way to live. Think of other peo- 
ple.” 

“Tomorrow I will be brave and 
think of other people,’ Clara 
promised as she climbed into bed. 

And she did try, but the class- 
room crowded with boys and girls 
who were all strangers was almost 
terrifying. However, when she 
thought of David’s advice she 
tried to smile at everyone she met. 
At dinner she smiled at her 
companions and 


swallowed the 
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food beside her without tasting it. 
She did not want to worry her 
family ; so day after day she tried 
hard to get used to school. The 
harder she tried to be friendly 
with the other children the better 
she felt; but always there was a 
dull ache which she could not 
throw off. 

Gradually the weeks slipped by 
and it was summer. One beautiful 
Sunday afternoon she sat in the 
front yard to get her Bible lesson. 
A Sabbath stillness was every- 
where. It was quiet here as it had 
been at the Barton farm on Sun- 
day. Suddenly the teacher called 
her, “Clara, will you come in, 
please.” She wondered if she had 
done something wrong and was in- 
deed surprised to find that she had 
a caller. As she entered the room a 
man got up from a big rocker to 
greet her. 

“Mr. Chandler!” The minister 
of her church at home and an old 
friend of the Barton family had 
come to see her. Why had he come? 
Was something the matter at 
home? 

“Are you happy here, Clara?” 
asked the minister kindly. Clara 
looked at her teacher, not wanting 
to hurt his feelings yet knowing 
that she must tell the truth. 

“I think,” she said cautiously, 
“T am as happy as I would be any- 
where except at home.” 

“You are pale, my child, and 
thinner,” went on Mr. Chandler. 
Soon after she was told that she 
might return to the yard. What a 
strange call it had been! Why had 
Mr. Chandler come? She thought 
about it all afternoon and that 
night; then forgot it. 

The very next Sunday after- 
noon Clara was in the front yard 


r Every Sunday Clara went with her parents to 
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again when she saw a buggy with 
a familiar look about it coming up 
the street. Could it be? She 
rushed to the sidewalk. It stopped. 
“Oh, David! Oh, Stephen!’’*she 
cried delightedly as they jumped 
out of the buggy. Stephen hugged 
and kissed her; then David took 
her up in his arms and held her 
lovingly. 

“Why are you in town?” Clara 
asked when she could get her 
breath. 

“To take you home, of course,” 
said Stephen. 

“Get your things packed,” said 
David, “and we will be off!’’ Very 
soon she was in the buggy between 
her brothers going to the country 
—home! “Father and Mother 
didn’t know you were unhappy un- 
til Mr. Chandler told them last 
Sunday,” David told her. 

“TI would have stayed. I tried not 
to be bashful. I tried to think of 
other people. I would have gone on 
trying tu be the way you wanted 
me to be there, David. But I am 
happy I don’t have to.” 

How wonderful it was to be at 
home once more! But there were 
some changes. They had new 
neighbors — five children for 
Clara to play with. What a good 
time they had romping and play- 
ing together. What one couldn’t 
think of to do for fun another 
could. They crossed the river on a 
narrow, swaying log, they roamed 
through the woods at will. At the 
sawmill they rode the saw car- 
riage far out ever the raceway and 
Clara wasn’t afraid, not even 
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when she looked down at the 
swirling water feet below. She felt 
so happy and secure now that she 
didn’t think she would ever be 
afraid again. 

But one summer day she heard 
some one calling her father and, 
running to the door, she saw four 
neighbor men earrying David up 
to the house. She knew at once 
that he was badly hurt and Clara 
was terribly frightened. The men 
tried to explain how David had 
been injured. While helping raise 
a barn he had fallen from the 
ridge-pole. 

Quickly Mrs. Barton and the 
older girls heated water and car- 
ried it to the doctor as he worked 
with David. Mr. Barton and Ste- 
phen moved about, their faces pale 
and worried. No one noticed Clara, 
miserable and frightened, listen- 
ing to David’s moans. 

“He won’t let any of us come 
near him,” sighed the mother. “Of 
course he is delirious with pain 
and doesn’t know us.” 

Clara crept up to her mother 
and pleaded, “‘Please, Mother, may 
I try? I think David will let me 
stay with him.” The mother hesi- 
tated, but the doctor nodded; so 
Clara went softly up to her broth- 
er and put her hand on his head. 
He became quieter. The doctor 
handed her a glass of cold water 
which she put to his feverish lips. 
Though unconscious David seemed 
to know the baby sister who had 
touched him without causing any 
pain. 

“Please, Father, will you bring 


When her big brothers and sisters were working, Clara played alone. 


in a cot so I can be near David all 
night?” begged Clara. She had 
seen the serious look on the doc- 
tor’s face when he shook his head. 
There were tears in her father’s 
eyes. She would not believe the 
doctor. She would take care of Da- 
vid and help him get well and 
strong again. And care for him 
she did—night after night, week 
after week. She hardly knew when 
summer was over and cold weath- 
er came. 

“Clara, you’re just a little girl. 
Nursing is too hard work for you. 
Let me take your place,” urged the 
others of her family time after 
time. But Clara was strong-willed. 
“No,” she answered, “I should 
stay because the doctor has shown 
me just how to do everything. And 
David is used to me.” 

Several other doctors were 
brought in. Summer. came again 
and another winter. David was 
but very little better. All had giv- 
en up the hope that he would ever 
get well—all except Clara. 

“He is getting a little stronger. 
I know he is going to get well.” It 
was two years before this came 
true. Finally there came a doctor 
who could help him; and it was a 
wonderful day for Clara when her 
patient walked out of the sick- 
room. Perhaps this nursing ex- 
perience helped years later to give 
Clara Barton the urge to begin the 
Red Cross. 


How to run without getting out of breath. 
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Christmas Carols in Dioramas 


What sweeter music can we bring 
Than a carol for to sing 
The birth of this our Heavenly 
King? 
—RHerrick 


Down through the cen- 
turies have come the lovely Christ- 
mas carols, sung by every nation 
and in every language, the first 
one by an angel chorus on that 
first Christmas more than nine- 
teen hundred years ago. It was 
sung to poor shepherds on a hill- 
side. It was a carol of peace and 
good will which heartens us with 
its definite message of hope in this 
wartime. And we resolve that, in 
spite of everything, there must 
always be a Christmas for chil- 
dren. Let us rejoice in our heri- 
tage and keep children caroling 
with hearts and voices; and they 
unknowingly will preserve for us 
the tradition and ideals of this our 
blessed America until Victory 
comes once again. 


Dioramas 

The activity that never fails to 
delight children is the individual- 
ly creative one. Making a diorama 
is such fun. The word “diorama” 
has been commonly known to us 
for not more than ten years— 
since the time of the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago 
in the year 1933-34. Since then, 
this graphic device has been in- 
creasingly utilized by many fairs 
and large expositions, by muse- 
ums throughout the country, by 
the United States Department of 
Labor, by industry in general. Ad- 
vertisers find this illustrative de- 
vice very adaptable to modern 
window displays. In fact, the dio- 
rama finds itself quite at home 
in many fields. Last, but by no 
means least, has the school made 
use of the idea; and demonstrated 
it as a vitalizing, worth-while 
teaching method. This illustrative 
device with an illusion of distance 
is no longer a fad. It is very 
popular at all grade-levels. The 


_A Miniature Activity — 
A Glorified Peep-Show 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Illustrated by KAY ORR WALKER 


diorama portrays dramatically, 
events and knowledge in minia- 
ture; and incidentally it is an 
intensive space saver. Children 
are universally delighted with 
miniatures. They so love little 
things; and there is always an 
emotional response to them. You 
will remember that the New York 
World’s Fair, which featured the 
world of tomorrow, made lavish 
use of large and small dioramas 
in its Futurama (showing how 
the United States might look from 
an airplane in 1960) in the Con- 
solidated Edison City of Light to 
show the City of New York’s Util- 
ities, in the United States Steel 
show, in the Federal Exhibit, and 
in countless other exhibits. 

The Diorama or _ animated 
shadow box is a clever invention 
— a _ three-dimensional picture, 
combining mural panoramic back- 
ground, a stage in miniature. For 
more distance use a curved paint- 


ed backdrop which curves around 
toward the sides into which the 
foreground merges. If no particu- 
lar distance effect is needed, the 
back of the box may be left square 
or flat. In primary schools it is not 
necessary to scale the diorama ac- 
curately. The wide front of the 
box is cut out. (In the old-time 
peep-show it was the end that was 
cut out.) The diorama picture is 
viewed from the front only. For 
exhibit purposes, the dioramas are 
placed on a table so that they may 
appear at eye level. 


Getting Ready 
Table of Work Materials 


Bowes: 

1, Six boxes. Shoe boxes with 
covers. However, larger boxes, 
but definitely with covers, are 
preferable. 

Cyclorama:* 

2. Supply of stiff paper (kind 
used by laundry when it returns 
shirts) for curved backgrounds, 
or white drawing paper, or ordi- 
nary manila paper. 

Charcoal to sketch mountains 
or hills or desert or town on back- 
drops. 

Piece of lovely shade of blue 
sateen (for sky). 

Piece of black sateen (mid- 
night). 

3. Cut-out pictures. For in- 
stance many Christmas maga- 
zines have the Little Town of 
Bethlehem in silhouette, that can 
easily be pasted on background. 

4. Straw for floor of manger. 

5. Mirror or silver paper for 
water. 

6. Fine sawdust stained green 
for grass. 

7. Sponges cut and painted for 
trees. 

8. Tin foil for rock effects. 

9. A tiny créche. 

10. Animals: donkey, cow, 
sheep, lamb, doves from “5 and 
10” store. 

11. Three wise men on camels. 
(Tiny figures richly robed, either 


* There is no limit to the develepment of a 
diorama. 
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cut from magazine or wooden 
ones purchased in 
store.) 

12. Box of small stars; and a 
very few large ones. 


*O Little Town of Bethlehem 
“Bethlehem outlined on backdrop. 
Stars in sky above town, 

one bigger than the others. 
Many palm trees in foreground. 


Silent Night! Holy Night! 

Black sateen curtain three-quarter 
way down. 

Church silhouette with colored win- 
dows. 

Foreground snow. 

Groups of people (paper dolls) in 
bright colors going in groups up 
to church. Largest in front— 
tinier as they reach church. 


Away ina Manger 
One star in sky. 
Manger. 
Baby, Joseph, and Mary. 
Straw on floor. 
Animals. 
3 shepherds with crooks. 


1. “I SAW THREE SHIPS” 


the church door) 
3. “THE FIRST NOEL” 


ground) 


the sky) 


Extra Supplemental Activities 


I. Diorama exhibit for parents: 
Play records of the six carols on a 


Victrola, or children sing the 
carols, 
II. Further study of carols 


might include who wrote which 
and under what circumstances. 
Christmas Carols by Van Loon 
and Castagnetta at the very end 
of the book furnishes several 
pages of the origin of many carols. 

III. The age-long custom of 
church choirs and groups of 
young people going from house to 
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13. Typed copy of each carol to 


department be pasted on back of diorama. 


14. Miniature dolls from “5 and 
10” if you prefer to have your lit- 


tle characters more real. 


SUGGESTED SET-UPS FOR DIORAMAS 


*We Three Kings of Orient 
Are 


Dark background. 

Big star above Wise Men. 

Rays pointing way to Bethlehem. 

Melchior in pale yellow robe carry- 
ing gold box. 

Caspar in rich crimson robe carry- 
ing incense burner. 

Balthazar in rich blue robe carry- 
ing vase of myrrh. 

All Wise Men on camels. 


It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear 
Sky full of silver stars on black 


background—silver moon, outline 
of hills. 


Tiny Bethlehem foreground. 


The Friendly Beasts 
Manger. 
Mary and Baby. 
Animals: Donkey, cow, sheep, lamb, 
doves in rafters. 


OTHER CAROLS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
TO EXPRESSION IN DIORAMA 


(Ship picture, p. 14, in A Round of Carols (T. T. Noble) 
2. “O COME LITTLE CHILDREN” 


(Church with colored windows and many children hurrying toward 


(Shepherds on ground. A star and angels in sky) 
4. “O COME ALL YE FAITHFUL” 
(Child ringing church bell, people coming toward church, snow on 


5. “HARK THE HERALD ANGELS SING” 
(Little girl at open window looking up toward several angels in 


6. “RISE UP, SHEPHERDS, AND FOLLOW” (An American Negro Song) 
(Shepherds on ground. Big star with long rays) 


* Almost any Christmas magazine furnishes a silhouette of Bethlehem. 


house singing carols is a lovely 
one. A little activity for children is 
to group a few children here and 
there in the schoolroom as fam- 
ilies inside their houses. Let little 
carolers dressed in caps, coats, 
and mittens pretend to be out 
caroling and to stop in front of 
each house to sing. In old England, 
it was called “‘a-gooding.” 


Bibliography 
Books: 
A Child’s Book of Christmas Car- 
ols—Selected and Arranged by 


Inez Bertail. Illustrations by 
Masha (exquisite) 

Songs of Christmas—Compiled by 
Ella Hjertaas 

Christmas Carols—Hendrick Wil- 
lem Van Loon and Grace Cas- 
tagnetta. (Very suggestive il- 
lustrations for dioramas) 

A Round of Carols—T. Tertius 
Noble 

Christmas Carols Made Easy to 
Play or Sing—Mary Bacon Ma- 
son 

Christmas Carols from Many 
Countries — Satis N. Coleman 
and Olin R. Jorgensen 

Carols—William J. Phillips 

Our Hymnody—Robert Guy Mc- 
Cutchan 

Christmas Carols—Selected and 
Edited by L. Edna Walter 

The Diller Page Carol Book—An- 
gela Diller and Kate Stearns 
Page 

Fifty Christmas Carols of All Na- 
tions—Edwards Marzo 

Christmas Carols New and Old— 
H. R. Bramley and John Stain- 
er 

Exhibition Techniques — New 
York Museum of Science and 
Industry. (Chapter on Dio- 
ramas) 

Field Manual for Museums—Ned 
J. Burns. (Diorama Refer- 
ences ) 

The Ageless Story—Pictured by 
Lauren Ford 


Articles: 

Cardboard Dioramas—Art Room 
Workshop, School Arts, Sep- 
tember 1941 


The Shadow Box—Doris Ostrum, 
School Arts, October 1940 

Lilliput Outgrows Gulliver—Ed- 
ward Heckler Burdick,* Popu- 
lar Mechanics, May 1939 

We Do Integrate Art and Science 
—Hazel Sequin, School Arts, 
May 1942 

The Romance of the Christmas 
Carol—Mrs. R. A. Adkins, The 
Etude, December 1929 

The Carol. Its History and Mys- 
tery — Kate Hemming, The 
Etude, December 1927 

Book Week Dioramas—Helen W. 
Hotchkiss, Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, October 1942 

Scenes in Miniature—Herbert Lo- 
zier, Popular Science, October 
1940 

Some Christmas Carols with Ro- 
mance and Beauty—Edna Rait 
Hutton, The Etude, November 
1936 


Miniaturia—Hobbies, July 1941. 


*Edward Heckler Burdick is President of the 
Diorama Corporation of America. 
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(Two renowned collections— 
Colleen Moore’s doll house and 
Mrs. Thorne’s American period 
rooms. Mrs. Thorne’s miniature 
rooms of period furniture and 
furnishings are perfect to the 
smallest detail—even to the di- 
minutive silver, miniature cop- 
ies of portraits from originals, 
tiny rugs made by the Needle 
Work and Textile Guild of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, an ex- 
quisite study.) 

suilding the Christmas Stories in 
Miniature — Ann Turpentine 
Simmonds, Hobbies, December 
1941 

The Show’s On—Lester Lehner, 
Popular Mechanics, April 1940 

Silent Night, Holy Night—Flor- 
ence Piper Tuttle, American 
Childhood, December 1938 

Dioramas for February—Ameri- 
can Childhood, February 1939 


We Three Kings of Orient Are 
We three kings of Orient are; 
Bearing gifts we traverse a-far, 
Field and fountain, moor and 

mountain, 

Following yonder star. 


Chorus 


O—Star of wonder, Star of night, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading still proceed- 


ing, 
Guide us to thy perfect light. 


MELCHIOR: 

Born a King on _ Bethlehem’s 
plain, 

Gold I bring to crown Him again, 

King forever, ceasing never, 

Over us all to reign. 


Chorus 
CASPAR: 
Frankincense to offer have I, 


Incense owns a Deity nigh 
Pray’r and praising, all men rais- 


ing, 
Worship Him, God most high. 


Chorus 


BALTHAZAR: 


Myrrh is mine, its bitter perfume 
Breathes a life of gathering gloom, 
Sorrowing, sighing, bleeding, dy- 


ing, 
Seal’d in the stone-cold tomb. 


Chorus 


ALL: 


Glorious now behold Him arise, 
King and God and Sacrifice, 
Alleluia, alleluia, 

Earth to heav’ns replies. 


15 
Chorus Shepherds quake at the sight! 
Glories stream from heaven afar, 
Heavenly hosts sing Alleluia; 
Christ the Saviour is born, 
Christ the Saviour is born! 


Silent Night 
FRANZ GRUBER 


Silent night, Holy night! 
All is calm, all is bright 


Silent night, Holy night! 
Round yon Virgin Mother and 


Son of God, loves pure light 


Child Radiant beams from Thy holy 
Holy Infant so tender and mild face, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, With the dawn of redeeming 


Sleep in heavenly peace! grace, 
Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth, 


Silent night, Holy night! Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth! 


It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
Words by E. H. SEARS, 1846 Music by R. 8. WILLIS, 1850 


It came upon the midnight clear, that glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth, to touch their harps of gold: 
Peace on the earth, good will to men, from heaven’s all gracious King; 
The world in solemn stillness lay to hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, with peaceful wings unfurled; 
And still their heav’nly music floats o’er all the weary world: 

Above its sad and lowly plains they bend on hov’ring wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds the blessed angels sing. 


For lo! the days are hast’ning on, by prophets seen of old, 

When with the ever-circling years, shall come the time foretold, 

When the new heav’n and earth shall own the Prince of Peace their 
King, 

And the whole world send back the song which now the angels sing. 


O Little Town of Bethlehem 


Words by PHILLIPS BROOKS, 1868 Music by L. H. REDNER, 1868 
O little town of Bethlehem, how still we see thee lie, 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep the silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth the everlasting light, 

The hopes and fears of all the years are met in thee tonight. 
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For Christ is born of Mary, and gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep their watch of 
wond’ring love. 

O morning stars, together proclaim the holy birth, 

And praises sing to God the King, and peace to men 
on earth. 


How silently, how silently, the wondrous gift is given, 

So God imparts to human hearts the blessing of His 
heaven. 

No ear may hear his coming, but in this world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive Him still, the dear 
Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem, descend to us we pray, 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels, the great glad tidings 
tell; 

O come te us, abide with us, our Lord Emmanuel. 


Away in a Manger 
MARTIN LUTHER, 1483-1546 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head; 
The stars in the sky looked down where He lay, 
The little Lord Jesus, asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the poor Baby wakes, 

But little Lord Jesus no crying He makes; 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus! Look down from the sky, 
And stay by my cradle till morning is nigh. 


Be near me, Lord Jesus, I ask Thee to stay 

Close by me forever, and love me, I pray, 

Bless all the dear children in Thy tender care, 
And take us to heaven, to live with Thee, there. 


Down where the river is so wide 
Are two tall bridges side by side; 


The one has tracks that run real 
high, 


Where trains and trains go rum- 
bling by, 


And one looks wide just like a 
street, 


Where friendly cars so often meet. 
I like to stand away up there, 


And watch the boats from every- 
where. 
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The Friendly Beast 


(A Twelfth Century Carol) 


Jesus our brother, strong and good, 

Was humbly born in a stable rude, 

And the friendly beasts around Him stood, 
Jesus our brother, strong and good. 


“T,” said the donkey, shaggy and brown, 
“T carried His mother up hill and down, 
I carried her safely to Bethlehem town; 
I,” said the donkey, shaggy and brown. 


“T,” said the cow all white and red, 

“T gave Him my manger for His bed, 
I gave Him my hay to pillow His head, 
I,” said the cow all white and red. 


“T,” said the sheep with the curly horn, 

“T gave Him my wool for His blanket warm, 
He wore my coat on Christmas morn; 
I,” said the sheep with curly horn. 


“TI,” said the dove from the rafters high, 
‘‘Cooed Him to sleep, my mate and I; 
I,” said the dove from the rafters high. 


And every beast, by some good spell, 
In the stable dark was glad to tell, 
Of the gift he gave Immanuel, 


The gift he gave Immanuel 


THE RIVER BRIDGE 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Sometimes I hear the whistles 
blow, 


The bridge must open then, I 
know. 


| watch the towers swing round 
and round, 


They hardly make a single sound. 


And when the bridge is open wide, 


The ships pass through to yonder 
side. 
1 watch them glide into the bay 


Then wish them back some other 
day. 
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WEIGHT CARDS AND HEALTH RULES 


For Reading and Discussion 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Many schools have school nurses or school doctors who visit the children each 
month and record their weights on their weight cards. This is done so asto 
show their fathers and mothers, as well as the school nurse and doctor, how 
much they have gained or lost in weight. It might show up on their weight 
cards like this: 


A GROWTH RECORD 
lbs. 
Mary Brown Dec. 57 lbs. Mar. 54 lbs. 


64 
65 
62 
61 
60 


157 

— 
59 


52 
Sept.Oct.Nov.Dec.Jan.Feb.Mar.Apr.May June 


Every child in your room will want to help children who are losing weight. 
Your teacher will talk over with you the simple health rules: 

. Eat and drink WHAT you should WHEN you should. 

. Get plenty of exercise by playing out of doors many hours each day. 

. Sleep eleven hours each night with your windows open. 

. Eat fresh fruits and vegetables each day. 

. Drink milk and water rather than tea and coffee. 

. Brush your teeth, at least, once a day. 

. Keep yourself clean by taking baths oftener than once a week. 

. In doing these things, do not whine or complain. 


DOING THINGS 
How many pounds had Mary Brown lost in six months? ........ 
Can you make a weight card showing your own weight? 
Can you dramatize Rules 2 and 6? 
Can you draw pictures of Rules 3 and 4? 
Can you tell a story about Rule 5? 
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PLAYING CAFETERIA 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Children lose weight because they do not eat the right kind of food and do not 
drink milk. 


Perhaps you can help these underweight children in your room in choosing 
the right kinds of food. A good way would be to make a play cafeteria. 


From books and magazines and newspapers, you can cut out pictures of foods 
—pretty colored gelatines, cereals, vegetables, dishes of lovely red straw- 
berries, big bananas, oranges and apples. Some children will want to draw 
and color their own pictures. A big empty bookcase can easily serve as shelves. 
Then there are the signs to be made for your cafeteria like, “Fish and Meats,” 
“Cereals,” “Vegetables and Soups,” “Salads,” “Fruits,” “Desserts,” “Bever- 
ages.” Each kind of food can be placed under its right sign so as to help the 
children in ordering their meal. From a distance, this make-believe food will 
look quite like the real food you see in a real cafeteria. Then you will want to 
make trays, napkins, knives, forks, spoons, dishes and cups from clay, card- 
board or paper. Of course, you will need paper money, plenty of cents, nickels, 
dimes, quarters and dollar bills. 


But besides making the equipment for your cafeteria, you will want to read 
and study about the foods that help in building up the body, in making 
muscle, and in giving energy. You will want to know why your body is like 
a ship, which foods must be the wood for repairs, the coal for fueling, the oil for 


keeping the engines running smoothly, the iron for strengthening certain parts 
of the body and keeping them strong. 


DOING THINGS 


Can you make a food chart, recording the kinds of food you eat in a week's 
time? 


Can you find stories of foods in your library books? 
Can you ask Mother questions on the value of different foods? 
What is a dessert? Name one. . What is a beverage? Name one. 


Can you tell which foods are being sent across the sea to our fighting men 
because of their health value? 
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A GOOD HEALTH CHART 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Food for Health Food for Muscle 
spinach milk 
lettuce cheese 
prunes meat 
onions eggs 
apples cocoa 
oranges soup 


1. Can you name five foods you like best? 


4. Name a breakfast food that is good for you. 


5. Name three foods you should eat every day. 


Food for Energy 
oatmeal 

butter 

olive oil 

raisins 

potatoes 

whole wheat bread 
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2. Name three foods you have always liked. 
3. Name three foods you have learned to like. 
6. Which of these foods have been hard to get because of the war? 
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USING THE CAFETERIA 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


And now I am going to tell you how you can use your play cafeteria. 

Each child may take his cardboard tray in one hand and his papeyxy money in 
the other and make believe that he is buying his dinner. One of the other chil- 
dren may act as waiter and help to fill the trays. He calls off each article of 
food with its price, as the children select their food. Another child may act as 
cashier. He takes the money from the children. Then he records on the black- 
board not only the cost of each dinner but the amount of change to be given 
back to each child. The children at their seats must also act as cashiers and add 
up the various bills. If the cashier does not record the right amount on the black- 
board, the child who is first to see the mistake and correct it may act as cashier. 


PROBLEMS TO WORK QUICKLY 
. What five pieces of money make a nickel? 

. What two pieces of money make a dime? 

. What three pieces of money make a quarter? 


. What two pieces of money make a half-dollar? 


] 
2 
3 
4 
5. What four pieces of money make a half-dollar? 
6. What ten pieces of money make a dollar? 

7. What four pieces of money make a dollar? 

8. What three pieces of money make a dollar? 

9. What two pieces of money make a dollar? 


10. How much money will you have in your toy register if you put in one cent, 
two dimes and three nickels? 


11. How much money will you have in your toy register if you put in two 
quarters, one dime and one nickel? 


12. Mary spent this amount of money for dinners in one week. How much 
did she spend in all? 


Monday—ten cents, one nickel 
Tuesday—one dime, two nickels 
Wednesday—four cents, two nickels 
Thursday—one nickel, one dime 
Friday—a quarter 
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H. Armstrong Roberts photo 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
CHRISTMAS 
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The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


. What holiday is coming soon? 

. Tell us the story of the first Christmas. 

. Who is Saint Nicholas? 

. Tell us what you would like to have him bring you this year. 

What are you going to promise your parents this Christmas? 

. Will you be sure to keep those promises? 

. Do children in every country celebrate Christmas? 

. Can anyone tell us how Christmas is celebrated in some other country? 

. Do you think that children in France will be happy this Christmas? 

. How can you help to make children in other countries happier this year? 
. Should we expect expensive gifts in war time? 

. Do you think that a War Stamp or a War Bond would make a nice gift? 


13. Many little boys’ and girls’ fathers are fighting for us far from home. How can 
you help to make Christmas happier for these children? 


14. What is the little girl in the picture reading? 


= 
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15. Can you recite this poem? 

16. Do you know any other Christmas poem? 
17. Will you recite one? 

18. What is hanging from the fireplace she'f? 
19. Why has the little girl hung it up? 

20. What do you think she'll find in it? 

21. Can you name some Christmas Caro's? 

22. Who will sing one for us? 


SOMETHING TO DO ACTIVITIES 
Make Christmas stockings to hang on the tree. Decorate them. 


Make Christmas favors for the Christmas dinner. A little evergreen tree cut from 


green paper can be decorated with stars and other trimmings. Each child should make a 
set for his family and guests. 
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Honduras—the Banana Country 


A Blackboard Journey 


Mhaavin was whistling an 
old song as the Travel Class en- 
tered the room. Miss Allen was 
busy at the blackboard but she 
looked up and laughed at Marvin. 

“T see you know where we are 
going today,” she said. 

Helen looked puzzled, then she 
laughed, too, and started to hum. 
Soon the whole class were hum- 
ming, ““Yes, we have no bananas.” 

“We are going to Honduras, the 
banana country, aren’t we?” 

asked Ned. 

“TI remember the little pygmies 
of South Africa,” said Mabel. 
“They ate a hundred bananas a 
day.” 

“Oh, Mabel,” smiled Miss Al- 
len. “Aren’t you exaggerating? 
Well, we are going to Honduras, 
that is right. Bananas. grow in all 
the central American countries, 
but Honduras seems to grow the 
most for her size. Helen, point to 
Honduras on the big map. Yes, 
that’s it, just north of Nicaragua. 
We will fly nearly all the time on 
this trip, although our pilot will 
take us first to Tegucigalpa, which 
is the capital of Honduras. He 
calls it “‘Teguci’ as most travelers 
do. It is an Indian word which 
means ‘hill of silver.’ It is a very, 
very old city, over three centuries. 
But come, pile into the plane and 
we will visit this old, old city with 
a funny name. We can safely take 
summer clothes. It is, for the most 
part, warm there, but as we will 
be flying through the clouds we 
will need our warm sweaters. 

“It is a beautiful day for a sail 
in the sky and now we are slow- 
ing down to the airport at Teguci- 
galpa. It is the most important 
airport in Central America. See 
how it has been cut from the side 
of the mountain. Now we are land- 
ing. The first thing to do as we 
stand here and look about us is to 
take off our sweaters. What a qui- 
et peaceful place this is; no one 
seems to be in a hurry. In Panama 
there were so many soldiers; here, 
there are very few. There are a 
dozen priests walking slowly into 
that church, and those are school- 
teachers with their pupils, filing 
into the school on the hill. 

“How few automobiles there are, 
but it is no wonder, for the streets 
are all so narrow. For the most 

part they are paved with cobble- 
stones. There goes a red cart 


A MARMOSET MONKEY 


pulled by a huge brown and white 
spotted bull and there is a pretty 
blue cart pulled by two small 
white oxen. And—but, who is cry- 
ing ? Look, Mabel; it is a little girl. 
We'll see what the trouble is. It is 
hard to understand her. She says, 
‘Ti-ti gone.’ I wonder what she has 
lost. Marvin knows. He says ‘a 
ti-ti is a monkey.’ Perhaps it was 
a pet. 

“Don’t cry, little girl; we'll help 
you find it. What is your name? 
It sounds like Wanna. I’ll look in 
my little book. Here it is—‘Juana’ 
—the Spanish for Jenny. But she 


MAN AND BOY “CUTTING 
BANANAS # 


FLORA C. RUE 


pronounces it Wanna. All right, 
Juana; we'll help you look for 
your pet monkey. She is telling us 
he has a red ribbon around his 
neck. I think we will walk through 
the market place first ; perhaps the 
little monkey will be hiding there 
somewhere. 

“See all the peddlers in the 
market. Some of them carry their 
loads on their backs, and some are 
leading mules who carry their 
loads for them. There is an oxcart 
just full of beans. 

“What is the quacking and hiss- 
ing noise? Oh, look, children, it is 
a parade of geese. That woman is 
driving them into the market 
place to sell them. See how she 
guides them with her long pointed 
stick and hear her scold that big 
gray goose for getting out of line. 

“Wait! Wait! where are you go- 
ing, Juana? Catch her, Ned. She 
sees something in that tree. I 
know, I know;; it is her little mon- 
key. She is coaxing him down. His 
red ribbon is torn to shreds but he 
is a bright little fellow. See how 
tightly he holds to Juana’s dress. 

“Good-by, Juana; we must be 
on our way. We are glad you found 
your pet. 

“Step aside, Helen; that man is 
carrying a load of boards to build 
a house. Here comes another man 
with rolls of leather and whole 
hides of a bull fastened to his 
back. Soon he will find a place to 
sit down and make some sandals 
to sell. 

“There is a woman with a bas- 
ket of little pink pigs balanced on 
her head. There is one climbing 
out. Catch him, Ned, before he 
falls. 
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“I could stay in the market all 
day; it is so interesting, but we 
must go on to see the vast banana 
plantations for which Honduras 
is noted. The best way to see them 
is to get into the plane again. We 
will fly to Puerto Cortes. Here we 
are. See this funny little bus with 
railroad car wheels that run on 
tracks. The back of the bus is used 
to carry freight, but we can all 
crowd on these two front benches. 
The driver says that before a ba- 
nana plantation is started they 
have to cut a path through the jun- 
gle so tracks can be laid for the 
cars. Hundreds of Indians with 
machetes are employed to cut 
away the underbrush and trees. 
Look in your book, Ned, and see 
what a machete is. Yes, it is a 
sharp curved knife. 

“When the jungle is cleared, 
holes are dug about fourteen or 
fifteen feet apart and pieces of old 
banana stalks are planted in each 
hole. In about eight months there 
are plants about thirty feet high 
and in about fifteen months you’d 
find a bunch of bananas on top. 
They cut them when they are 
green. Sometimes a ship will carry 


a load of 60,000 bunches of ba- 
nanas. 

“The banana-growing industry 
is one of the largest in the world, 
our driver says. 


“Now we must get into the 
plane again and go toward home. 
The pilot will fly as low as he can 

MODEL A BANANA FROM CLAY, OR 
YELLOW PLASTELINE 


MAKE TWO MORE 


PLACE 
THE 


FINISHED 
BANANAS 
ON A 
PAPER 


PLATE 
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So we can see the famous Mayan 
ruins. Scientists who are putting 
some of these ruins together again 
say that they were built 1,300 
years ago. They are hoping that as 
they search the ruins they will find 
why these Mayans left so sudden- 
ly. No Indian has ever been found 
who knows why the beautiful tem- 
ples and statues were left unfin- 
ished and the people dropped 
everything and abandoned their 
homes. Perhaps sometime the sci- 
entists will solve the mystery. 


“It is time to leave Honduras. 
It is a quiet place but a busy one. 
There below us is a coconut 
grove. Millions of coconuts are 
shipped from here, but it is best 
known as a banana country. 

“Now we are back in our class- 
room. We will decorate these pa- 
per plates with water colors and 
with this pile of clay we will mold 
some bananas and color them 
bright yellow. 


“Here is a pattern.” 


I wish I knew the language 

Of cats and ducks and cows, 

And understood exactly 

All quacks and moos and meows. 


WE’D TALK TOGETHER 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I'd like to ask some questions— 
I’d answer questions, too— 

If I could speak each language 
The way I’d like to do. 
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CHILDHOOD 


Christmas in Mother Goose Land 


TIME: Christmas Eve. 
CHARACTERS: 

MARY JANE—an ordinary little 
girl 

Roy—an ordinary little boy 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE 

MOTHER GOOSE 

SANTA CLAUS 

TOMMY TUCKER 

MIss MUFFET 

A SPIDER 

Tom, TOM, THE PIPER’S SON 

MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB 

A DILLAR DOLLAR SCHOLAR 

THE MOUSE THAT RAN UP THE 
CLOCK 

LITTLE Boy BLUE 

Lucy LOCKET 

KITTY FISHER 

JACK HORNER 

DIDDLE DUMPLING, My SON 
JOHN 

JACK, BE NIMBLE 

SIMPLE SIMON 

PIEMAN 

JACK AND JILL 

MOTHER HUBBARD 

HER DOG 

LITTLE GIRL WHO LOVES LITTLE 
PUSSY 

LITTLE PUSSY 

MISTRESS MARY 

MARGERY DAW 

JACK 

Pussy CAT, Pussy CAT 

QUEEN 

Bo-PEEP 

TOMMY GREEN 

JOHNNY STOUT 

THREE LITTLE KITTENS 


PROLOGUE 
(In front of curtain) 
(MARY, JANE and ROY are dressed 
in their pajamas, ready for bed. 
They are looking at a Mother 
Goose book.) 

MARY JANE: 

Oh! Here’s the one about Miss 
Muffet. (Reads the rhyme.) 

Roy: 

And here is the one about Little 
Jack Horner. (Reads it.) 

MARY JANE (yawning and rub- 
bing her eyes as though very 
sleepy): 

I’m too sleepy to read any more. 
Let’s go to bed. 

Roy: 

Tonight is Christmas Eve, you 
know, and Santa will come if we 
hang up our stockings. 

JANE: 

If you see Santa, will you call me? 


MARIAN H. ANDERSON 


Roy: 

Yes, and if you see him first you 
call me. 

(They pin up their stockings. 
Then, after saying good night to 
each other, they curl up on stage 
and go to sleep. Soft music is 
played, e.g., “White Christmas.” ) 


AcT I 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE (comes up 
the aisle, saying): 

Wee Willie Winkie runs through 
the town; 

Upstairs and downstairs in his 
nightgown ; 

Rapping at the windows, crying 
at the lock, 

“Are the children in their beds for 
it’s past eight o’clock?” 

(He flashes his light on MARY 

JANE and Roy to see if they are 
asleep. He then faces the audience 
and says:) 
Sh! Mary Jane and Roy are sound 
asleep. They are dreaming. Would 
you like to know what they 
dreamed? Sh! 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE (puts his 
head inside the curtain and calls 
out): 

O.K. 
Act II 

(MOTHER GOOSE is crying. Her 
children are sound asleep every- 
where around her.) 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE: 
What is the matter, 
Goose? 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

I haven’t any money to buy any 
Christmas presents for my chil- 
dren. Boo! Hoo! Boo! Hoo! 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE: 

Don’t worry, Mother Goose, I 
know someone who will help you. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Who is that? 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE: 

Santa Claus will be glad to help 
you, I know. I'll go and find him 
right now. (Goes off stage.) 

(Music is played: “Santa Claus 
Is Coming to Town.’’) 

(WEE WILLIE WINKIE and SAN- 
TA CLAUS enter.) 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE: 

Here is Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Good evening, Mother Goose. Can 
I help you? 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Yes, Santa Claus, you see I 
couldn’t buy any presents for my 
children because I haven’t any 


Mother 


money. I don’t know what to do. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

I have a whole bag of extra pres- 
ents. I shall be glad to give them 
to your children. Will you wake 
them now, please? 

MOTHER GOOSE (claps hands 

and calls): 
Wake up! Wake up! Santa Claus is 
here. He wants to give you some 
Christmas presents. You are the 
youngest, you may come first, 
Tommy Tucker. 

(MOTHER GOOSE calls each child 
by name. The other children may 
sing or say the rhyme about each 
Mother Goose character as his 
turn comes and he dramatizes his 
own part. SANTA presents the 
child with an appropriate gift. The 
child responds with, “Thank you, 
Santa.” ) 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Here is a sandwich for you so you 
won’t have to’sing for your sup- 
per tonight. 

MOTHER GOOSE (calls): 

Miss Muffet. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Here is a bowl for your curds and 
whey. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Here is a pig so you won’t have 
to steal any more. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Mary. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Here is a lamb for you. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

A Dillar Dollar Scholar. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Here is a clock so you won’t be 
late any more. 

(Hickory DIcKoRY DOCK may 
be sung and dramatized here if 
desired.) 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Little Boy Blue. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Here is a horn for you. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 
Lucy Locket. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Here is a new pocket for you and 
one for Kitty Fisher, too. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Jack Horner. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Here is a fresh plum pie for you. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Diddle Diddle Dumpling. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

I think you need a shoe for your 
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other foot so it won’t be cold. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
Jack Be Nimble. 
SANTA CLAUS: 
Here is a candle for you to jump 
over. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
Simple Simon. 
SANTA CLAUS: 
Here is a new penny so that you 
can buy a pie. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
Jack and Jill. 
SANTA CLAUS: 
Here is a shiny new pail to carry 
water in. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
Mother Hubbard. 
SANTA CLAUS: 
Please give this bone to your poor 
dog. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
The little girl who loves little 
pussy. 
SANTA CLAUS: 
This fish is for your little pussy. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
Mistress Mary. 
SANTA CLAUS: 
Here is a watering can so that you 
can water your flowers every day. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
Margery Daw. 


SANTA CLAUS: 

Here is a penny for Jack. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Pussy Cat. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Here is a mouse so that you won't 
have to go to London any more. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Bo-Peep. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

A staff for you so that you can find 
your sheep sooner. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Tommy Green and Johnny Stout. 

SANTA CLAUS: 
Tommy Green, you were naughty, 
you shall have no present. John- 
ny Stout, you were a good boy. 
Here is a bell for you. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 
Three Little Kittens. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Here are a new pair of mittens for 
each of you. 

(SANTA looks around to see if 
all the children have received 
presents, Seeing MARY JANE and 
Roy asleep on the edge of stage, 
Santa points to them.) 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Who are those children? 
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MOTHER GOOSE: 

They are Mary Jane and Roy. 
They have been very good chil- 
dren all year long. I think they 
should have some presents, too. 

(SANTA goes over and puts a 
doll beside MARY JANE.) 

MARY JANE (waking): 

Oh! thank you, Santa Claus. 
(calls) Roy! Roy! Santa is here! 
Santa is here! 

(SANTA gives Roy a ball.) 

Roy (waking and rubbing his 
eyes): 

Oh! Thank you for the ball, Santa. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

You have been such good children 
all year. How would you like to 
help me give away the rest of the 
presents ? 

MARY JANE and Roy: 

We'd love to. When do we start? 

SANTA CLAUS: 

Right now. 

(SANTA CLAUS, ROY and MARY 
JANE walk off stage together 
while the rest of the children sing 
“Jingle Bells.”” Curtain starts to 
close slowly.) 

ALL: 

Merry Christmas, every one. 


Frankie-No-Hankie 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


Frankie-No-Hankie is the lad 


Who does not catch his sneezes ; 


Although he knows this habit’s 


bad, 


He sneezes where he pleases! 


And if he finds his handkerchief, 
He blows it like a bellows; 


Our classroom would have much 


less grief 


Without such noisy fellows. 
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FARM POSTER 


a background. 
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To be colored, cut out 
and pasted onto a 


background. 
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Helen Strimple 


See page €4 fer instructions 
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A GIFT SANTA CLAUS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Get one of those November pumpkins out of winter stor- 
age and you will have the foundation for a real Santa Claus 
to grace your holiday table. Cut top and clean out the seeds. 
Stuff with nuts, fruit and candy. Take strips of cotton and 
stick them on the pumpkin with bits of wire, sharp 
sticks or toothpicks to form eyebrows, mustache, hair and 
beard (Illustration 1). Pull cotton loose to cover points 
that show. Eyes may be cut from white turnips or any 
white vegetable (Illustration 2), and a red cranberry stuck 
on to form pupil of eye (Illustration 3). Fasten turnip eye- 
ball and cranberry pupil on pumpkin with toothpick. A 
small red apple fastened on center will represent the nose 
and cranberry lips complete the features. Potato ears may 
be added to sides of head (Illustration 4). Now make a 
pointed cap of red crepe paper and trim with white cotton 
trimming (Illustration 5). Fasten securely on head with 
toothpicks. A four or two faced Santa Claus is especially 
adaptable for a table decoration and may be made by 
fashioning a face on four or two sides of pumpkin. Leave 
off the potato ears if a four faced Santa is made. In mak- 
ing a four or two faced Santa the cotton beard will be 
continuous as shown in Illustration 6. 

When the dinner is well under way take off Santa’s cap 
and distribute candy and nuts. Small gifts may also be 


concealed within Santa’s head. 
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The Toy Store At Christmas 


Words and Music by DOROTHY W. REILLY 
TRIANGLES 


TONE BLOCKS AND RHYTHM STICKS 


TAMBOURINES AND BELLS 
CYMBALS AND DRUMS 


At Christ-mas the toy store has Christ - mas toys. There are toys for girls and boys. . 
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drums and dolls and bats and balls. There are boats and trains and cars and games. There are toys and toys and toys! 
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CHRISTMASTIME BORDER 
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Louise D. Tessin 


PAINT COOKIES ANDO ORNAMENTS 
IN CLEAR, FLAT CoLoRs 


ii 


ST SKETCH IN GUIDE LINE THEN AOD GREENERY. TO MAKE A 
9X12 INCH PAPER CONTINUOUS BORDER, DESIGN SHOULD ToUCH 


LEFT ANO RIGHT EDGE OF PAPER. LEAVE ONE 
ASM 


HALE INCH SPACE ATTOP AND BOTTOM 


— See page 63 for instructions 
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Louise D. Tessin 


CHRISTMAS POSTER SUGGESTION 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


This is Humpty Dumpty. He ts sifting on the wall. 
How many stones are in the wall ? oe 
How many daisies drein the Grass? 
How many daisies has Humpty Dumpty on his hat?...... 
How many daisies are there in all ? 
How many butterflies do you see? en 
How many apples hang onthe tree’? 
How many apples are falling off the tree’? 
How many apples are there inall?. 
How many birds are flying in the air ? oo. 
How many birds are on the wall? 
How many birds are there in all ? 


See page 63 for instructions 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


~ ~ 


This is Red Riding Hood. 
She is walking through the woods. 

She picked some flowers in the woods. 
How many flowers did she pick? 
She spoke to the animals in the woods. 
She is kind to all the animals. 

How many birds do you see? 
How many animals do you see? 
Color the grass dark green. 

Color the trees lighter green. 

Color the tree trunks dark brown. 

Color the deer light Drown. 

The rabbit is white. The birds are blue birds. 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 


Ohio 


OUR FRIEND, THE SHOPKEEPER 
(Reading Lesson) 

Today we are going to the toyshop. 

What fun it will be! 

We will see all the pretty toys. 

We have some money to spend. 


We are going to buy toys for our Christ- 
mas basket. 


Here we are at the toyshop. 

See the bright colored balls! 

We will buy a red one for baby. 

Here is a little horse. 

We will buy it for Jimmy. 

And here is a dear little doll for Mary. 
Christmas shopping is so much fun! 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Trip to Toyshop 

Plan the trip as before, stressing safety and courtesy. Since Christmas brings crowds 
and frequently the streets are icy, unusual care must be exercised. 

Buying toys for the Christmas basket provides an excellent motive for the trip. If 
possible, plan the toys for a real family so the buying of each toy will be for a certain 
child. If this is not possible, Christmas toys in themselves hold sufficient interest for 
children to make the trip pleasurable. 


Charts of Toys 

Make a chart of gifts for Brother, one for Sister, and one for Baby. Simple labels 
under each will help in learning new words. 
Language Exercises 

1. One child describes a toy. Others guess what it is. 

2. Send the child who is “it” from the room. Select a toy. Ask questions until “it” 


can guess the toy, as Do you like a noise? Do you like a tune? Do you like to march? 
Do you like to beat with sticks? Child should say, “Drum.” 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I have a pointed cap. I have a white dress. 
My coat is red. My hair is yellow. 


I live in a box. My eyes are blue. 
Open the box and I jump out. I can say, “Mamma.” 


What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
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OUR CHRISTMAS BASKET (Reading Lesson) 
Here is our big Christmas basket. 
We will fill it up to the top. 
Some of us brought potatoes. 
Some brought glasses of jelly. 
See the big apples Mary brought. 
Many of us brought money. 
We bought a big chicken with some of it. 
We bought celery and lettuce. 
See this big loaf of bread. 


Now in go our toys. 


What a good Christmas basket! 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Plan a Christmas Basket 


This is not as easy to do as formerly. However, a sensible list of donations can be 
made up. The list will necessarily be different in different localities. Here is a sug- 
gestive one: Potatoes, pumpkins, turnips, onions, carrots, apples, oranges, jelly, and 
home-canned tomatoes. If children can bring in money, it will be possible to buy a 
chicken. Perhaps butter can be provided in some localities. 


Making Toys 


Some simple toys can be made—stocking dolls, paper dolls, beanbags, ring toss, 
cut-up picture puzzles, and old toys repainted and repaired. 


STORY HOUR 
THE DOLL’S STORY 


I am a little old doll. My first mamma has grown up. She doesn’t care for me now. 
So she made me new clothes and is going to give me away. 


I want a new mamma. I hope she will love me. I will love her. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR CHRISTMAS TREE (Reading Lesson) 


Hurrah for our Christmas tree! 
Here we come to decorate it. 
Everyone will help. 

See our strings of red cranberries! 
The little children have made paper chains. 
The girls have strings of popcorn. 

Now we will put on our strings of lights. 
Each light looks like a bright star. 

The older children have cut gay ornaments. 


Let us all sing a carol around the tree. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Christmas Decorations 


Most of the decorations on the Christmas tree should be made by the children. 
Five-pointed stars, clothespin dolls, butterflies, gay crepe paper balls, paper chains, pop- 
corn ropes, and cranberry strings are easily made and very effective. It is possible to 


purchase fireproof paper. But even if this is used, there should be no lighted candles. 
Only electric lights, carefully placed, should be used. 


Study of Cranberries 


Learn where cranberries grow, and how they are harvested. Learn meaning of 
“swamp,” and “bog.” Use a map and point out Chesapeake Bay which is one of the places 
where cranberries grow. Explain how the berries are scraped off with the wooden cradle. 


Popcorn Party 


A popcorn party is fun and will provide popcorn for eating and for stringing the 
tree. If electric poppers are available, the corn can be popped at school. If not possible 


to do this, try to secure the help of a few mothers in popping the corn and sending it to 
school. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR CHRISTMAS TABLE 
(Reading Lesson) 


This is the way to set our table. 

First we put on the white cloth. 

It must be straight and smooth. 

A plate is put on for each person. 

A napkin is placed at the left of each plate. 
The fork is placed near the napkin. 


The knife and two spoons are placed on 
the right side. 


Our little paper ornaments must be put at 
each plate. 


In the center is our pretty bowl of berries. 


Now we bring the chairs to the table. 
How pretty it is! 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Setting the Table 
Set up a small table at school. Bring in sufficient dishes, knives, forks, and spoons to 
set the table properly. Each child should have the opportunity to arrange the table 
according to a definite plan. 


Table Decorations 
Small green trees can be cut from heavy paper and decorated for the table favors. 
’ Each child can bring in empty spools to serve as a base for sprays of pine, spruce, 


) or cedar trees. The base should be painted green. These make spicy favors and can be 
. decorated. 
Centerpiece 
Hunt for bright berries, pine cones, spicy green sprays. Use low dish and arrange 
centerpiece. 
f 
>. WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 
1. —— needs 6 table decorations. She has made 3. How many more must be 
made? 
2. 9p ae 3 plates on each side of the table and 1 at each end. How many plates did 
she use 


3. Fred put on 5 plates. At the right of each plate he put 2 spoons. How many spoons 
did he need? 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL SCENE Sarah Rehtus 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL SCENE Sarah Rehtus 


fps 
a. 
J 
EXAMINE CHRISTMAS 
CARDS AND 
([LLUSTRATIONS FOR 
é BACKGROUND IDEAS. 
A LONG PANEL SCENE 
W'TH OTHER. 
DETAILS, SUCH AS 
A CARRIAGE OR 
SLEIGH ADDS INTEREST. 


THE FIGURES MAy BE MOUNTED 
TOGiv—e A POSTER EFFECT, OR 
MADE TO STAND, IN FRONT 
OF A SUITABLE BACKGROUND, 
IN A STAGE TVPE OF SCENE. 
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GIFT SUGGESTIONS Sarah Rehtus 


SCRAPS OF OW CLOTH 

May BE VSED TO MAKE 
VERY ATTRACTIVE AND 
USEFUL GIFTS. 


TO GET PLEASING 
VARIETy, QA PLAIN 
COLORED PIECE MAV 
BE TRIMMED 
BiTS5S oF DESIGNS 
FROM FIGURED 
PATTERN, CUT 

OvT AND 

GLUED OR 

SEWED ON, 

IN APPLIQuE 
FASHION. 


COLORED STRING 
oR YARN MAy BE 
USED For SEWING. 


FlLloweR Por 
COVER 


A PRacrical 
CLEANER 
Book COVERS ARE CAN CovER 
EASILY MACE. 
SEE THE SKETCH 
FoR CUTTING 
SUGGESTIONS, 


USE 

ENAMEL 

PAINT 

OR CuT-auT 

LETTERS GLUE oR. 

To MAKE SEWw THE. 

A TITLE. MEASURE THE = OncLoTH 
Boor ; THEN CORNERS 
MAKE A PATTERN. TOGETHER. 


RECIPE BOon 


TO MAKE CLOTH PICTURES, FIRST 

ASSEMBLE AS MANY DIFFERENT SCRAPS 

OF CLOTH AS POSSIBLE, THEY SHOULD 

BE PRESSED. PASTE THE CLOTH On 

WHITE PAPER FOR BACKING, THE PATTERN) | 

FOR THE PARTS OCF THE PICTURE ARE 

TRACED ON THE PAPER BACKING 

TO PLAN YOuR PICTURE, FIRST MAKE 

1T OF PAPER, IN COLOR. USE IT FORA 

FATTERN. MOUNT YouR CLOTH PICTURE 
ON LIGHT WEIGHT CARDBOARD, PASTING THE 
BACKGROUND on FIRST, THE FOREGROUND LAST. 


CLOTH PICTURES ARE NICE FRAMED. 
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Question: So many of my children in the second 
grade complete their reading assignment long be- 
fore the others. Should I give them another as- 


signment or should I try to keep my class to- 
gether? 


ANSWER: I should let each child progress as far 
as his ability will allow. I should enrich and widen 
his reading experience whenever it is possible to 
do so. If you assign a certain number of pages 
for silent reading by your entire group, and sev- 
eral of them complete the assignment before the 
others, why not have extra assignments ready for 
those accelerated children, like: 1. Supplementing 
the story by answering a list of thought questions. 
2. Tests of all kinds—completion, yes and no, etc. 
3. Making out word lists based on the story. 4. 
Drawing pictures in answer to thought-provoking 
questions. I should urge that your accelerated group 
in reading be led to handle more difficult material, 
and a wider variety of material. They could prepare 
selections to be read orally to the entire group. They 
could read more library books and make more re- 
ports on them. They could be put in charge of a bul- 
letin board, of a Good News Corner, of class notices, 
etc. They could be made leaders of groups in dra- 
matic reading. They could be made president of a 
Reading, Story, or Poetry Club. At all costs, enlist 
their abilities and in a most fruitful way. 


Question: I havea little girl in my third grade who 
is good in reading and spelling. In fact, she is fair 
in all her subjects except Arithmetic. In this sub- 


iect she is exceedingly poor. Can you suggest what 
{ can do with her or for her? 


ANSWER: If you are teaching in a building with 
several grades in a room, I should suggest that she 
take arithmetic not only with her third grade group 
but with the second grade group as well. I should 
also suggest getting some simple arithmetic work 
books and encouraging the child to work out lessons 
in these work books not only during the school time 
but at home, as well. She could easily sacrifice a lit- 
tle time spent on reading, spelling, or language un- 
til her arithmetic skills are improved. While read- 
ing has been a very important subject in Grades 1 
and 2, Arithmetic begins to be vital and of im- 
portance in Grade 3. 


Question: Where could I get suitable program 
Christmas material for a country school of 26 
pupils—ages 5 to 14? 


ANSWER: I would recommend the following: 
Christmas and Safety Plays, Walter Baker Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Special Days in Primary Grades, Hood, 
A. Flannagan & Co., Chicago; Pieces and Plays for 
Christmas Days, Grace Faxon; Christmas Plays 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


and Recitations by Signor; Christmas in your 
School, Signor. 


Question: Will you please give me one or two 
good authorities on silent reading rate for the 
various grades? 


ANSWER : I find the rates submitted by Dr. Durrell 
and Dr. Gray widely used. The following scale is the 
silent reading rate given for the close of each grade, 
using an average group of children. 

Silent Reading Rate—Words per minute 


Grade | 2 £ 2 ts 4 5 | 6 
Gray ' 60 | 90 | 188 | 160 | 205 | 220 
Durrell 45 | 78 125 | 156 | 180 | 210 


Question: I must prepare a term paper entitled, 
“How to Realize Values of ** and I may choose 
any academic subject. I am particularly inter- 
ested in reading. Can you give me a suitable 
bibliography? If this particular subject has lim- 
ited information for such a discussion, I would 


choose “How to Realize Civic Education Values 
of Geography.” 


ANSWER: What an interesting program. I am very 
glad to help with it. For subject ‘““How to Realize 
Civic Education Values of Reading’ I recommend 
the following Bibliography: ‘““‘The Teaching of Read- 
ing—Thirty-sixth Year Book”—Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. “The Teaching of 
Reading for Better Living”—Pennell and Cusack— 
Houghton Mifflin. “What Literature Can Do for 
Me” by Smith—Lippincott. “The Child and His Cur- 
riculum,”” Lee—Appleton. Teacher in the Mod- 
ern Elementary School,” Lane—Houghton. In any 
of these you ought to get Reading as a close tie up 
with life values. 


Question: Will you please send names and the 
source of some little plays that could be used by 
second grade children as a closing day exercise. 
The plays should be simple and easy to produce 
with a minimum amount of scenery. Almost any 
subject would do. A Mother Goose Play, health 
play, a play about springtime, a safety play, etc., 
would be suitable. 


ANSWER: 1. Materials for Dental Health Enter- 
tainment—Bureau of Health Division of Dental Hy- 
giene—Augusta, Me. 2. Health Plays and Dialogues 
(40c)—F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 3. 
Good Health Plays (50c)—March Bros., 208 Wright 
Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. Very reasonably priced mate- 
rial also from the following: American Dental 
Assn., 212 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. ; Cleanliness 
Institute, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago, II. ; 
National Safety Council (Ed. Div.), 1 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Ebenezer Finds Out Again 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Of all the many friendly trees, we like the little pine tree best, 

As once a year it ventures forth in shining tinsel baubles dressed. 
So Ebenezer disappears and leaves behind a snowy track 

Until he comes in sight again—and lo—he carries on his back 


A tiny spruce tree—from the woods—to stand beside his Christmas 
grate. 


He’ll trim it with gay gifts and stars 
And strings of colored lights ornate. 
For Christmas is a time of cheer 
When friends would share their yearly joys. 
A time of laughter, song and love, 

A time of books and gifts and toys, 
No wonder little pine trees dream 

Of distant days when they will be 
Transformed by magic overnight 

Into a glamour Christmas tree. 

You'll find Friend Ebenezer will 
Orate on trees and trees and trees. 
So here’s his questions—on the air. 
Let’s see—if you can answer these. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 


What is pine incense? 

Can you name several trees that belong to the evergreen family? 
Why are these trees called evergreens? 

Do they lose their pines in winter? 

Do ail pine trees have cones? 

When do cones fall? 

Where do yov find heavy forests of pine? 
Do pines grow in mountainous regions? 
What kind of soil do evergreens like? 

What is rosin? 

Is rosin of any use? 

What evergreens grow in your locality? 

Do all evergreens grow the same heights? 
How are evergreens used for house planting? 
What are the Redwoods? 

What is the height of the tallest redwood? 

Is furniture made from pine wood? 


THINGS TO DO: 


Collect cones. Compare size and shape. 
Collect branches of evergreens. Learn names. 
Collect pictures of pine trees. 

If possible visit a nursery. 

Make something from a piece of pine wood. 
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THE INCHIES INSPECT THE SNOWFLAKES 


Margaretta Harmon 


In the upper air 


is Water-vVapor, a 
gas we can’t see. 


In it float specks 5S 
of dust. See them / | 
magnified? 


When the air gets 
Very cold, the 
Vapor may freeze. 


Frost collects around 
bits of dust in flakes 
with 6 points or sides. 


>») No snowflake is exactly 
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e (these greatly enlarged. 
See November Issue, page 61 
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Little Big-Horn 


The Lamb of Christmas Mountain 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


His father was known for 
miles around as the Big-horn of 
Christmas Mountain. And some 
day the lamb would be just like 
him. Children who came to cut the 
little fir trees at Christmas time 
and haul them home on their sleds 
used to watch for a glimpse of Big- 
horn. If he stood, rock-gray, 
among the rocks above timber 
line, they knew him by his huge, 
heavy horns, which curved for- 
ward in great spirals against the 
skyline. But they didn’t often 
catch a glimpse of him. 

Thé lamb first saw the light of 
day down in the edge of the fir 
woods when grass was green on 
the lower slopes. A woolly wee 
fellow, pale gray like summer 
shadows, he had the white muzzle 
and white rump patch of his kind. 


But his calflike head was smooth, 
and there weren’t even hard 
knobs, as yet, where some day his 
horns would grow. 

For three days his mother kept 
him hidden beneath a young fir 
tree, which spread its lower 
branches to the ground in a fra- 
grant tent. With his slim long legs 
doubled comfortably beneath him, 
he would lie there as quiet as a 
new-born fawn. And when his 
mother had given him his warm 
milk, she would go out into the 
mountain meadow and munch the 
sweet grasses and wild flowers. 

On the fourth day, “Come!” she 
bade him, with a nudge of her 
warm muzzle. And as she led him 
forth, he beheld a gay green 
world in which bees hummed amid 
perfumed wild flowers, and above, 


woolly white clouds lay in a deep 
blue sky. And the sun felt so good 
on his back that he skipped a few 
steps on his wobbly legs and butt- 
ed Mother playfully with his hard 
small head. 

Once he felt her tremble. Star- 
ing up as she stared, he saw a 
great brown bird circling high 
above them. Had he but known it, 
the bird was an eagle. It circled 
lower. Suddenly it folded its wings 
and started a dive-bomb, its talons 
hanging ready to grab him. And 
7 bright eyes stared hungrily at 

im. 

Quick as thought, Mother butt- 
ed the lamb back beneath the fir 
tree. Then she stood at bay be- 
side the tree, her own short horns 
ready to meet the foe. But the 
eagle had no wish to meet even a 
mother wild sheep, and it sailed 
away. 

Little Big-horn was to think of 
the fir tree as a place of safety 
from the sky forever after. 

The lamb, at this age, stood only 
about ten inches high at the shoul- 
der, and he weighed less than 
nine pounds, though his mother 
weighed 160 and his father 300 
pounds. 

When, at last, his legs were 
stronger, and he and Mother 
joined their neighbors in the 
meadow, the young lambs had a 
grand time together, skipping and 
playing tag and butting each oth- 
er playfully about. They were joy- 
ous. And with their mothers 
watching over them, they feared 
no dangers. Their one law was to 
obey. But Little Big-horn felt so 
springy on his hind legs, he so 
loved to leap that he sometimes 
tried to run away. Had his mother 
let him go, he might never have 
come back, for wolf or bear might 
have eaten him. 


Father Big-horn, in the mean- 
time, and the other fathers, were 
eating the little tufts of grass that 
grew between the rocks high on 
the mountainside where it was too 
steep for the lambs to follow. 
Later, though, they would all flock 
together. Little Big-horn’s first 
lessons were, therefore, those in 
rock-climbing. For this he had ex- 
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actly the right kind of feet. His 
sharp small hoofs could catch at 
the soft rock like the blades of a 
pair of shears. Each foot had two 
small hoofs in front and two be- 
hind, so that his footprints were 
nearly square. And there were 
scent glands between his tees, so 
that he left a tiny trail of scent on 
the rocks. Once when he had gone 
to sleep hidden behind a rock, his 
mother just followed her nose un- 
til she found him. But it would be 
next winter, when they joined the 
big flock, that it would be most 
useful to be able to follow the scent 
trail of the leader over the rocks. 

The lambkin loved to rise on his 
hind legs and skip about, and he 
loved to jump over the flower 
clumps instead of going around 
them. He had such a lot of spring 
in his hind legs, and he always 
came down sure-footed. 


His most important lessons 
were in climbing, for their moun- 
tain world was all steep cliffs and 
rocky canyons, And when winter 
snows and the danger from wolf 
packs make it necessary for large 
flocks to keep together, the lambs 
must be able to follow the ewes, 
their mothers. And the ewes must 
lead them where the rams, their 
fathers, lead the way. Only when 
danger threatens, like a pack of 
wolves, does the father of the flock 
stay behind as rear-guard, while a 
ewe takes the lead. Fortunately 
for the lambs, the ewes and the 
rams do not have long legs: the 
little ones have legs almost as 
long, and their bodies are light to 
carry. 

Sometimes it seemed as if Moth- 
er and the ether ewes were climb- 
ing straight up the steep cliffs. 
Then little Big-horn and the other 
lambs found there were sort of 
sheep-ladders up the rocks, if they 
could follow them. Mere rough 
cracks on the rocks, cracks no 
more than two inches wide, were 
enough for their sharp-edged 
hoofs. 


One day Mother decided it was 
time to go down to the salt-lick, a 
salty clay that tasted good and 
helped to keep them in health. 
They had to have salt about once 
a month. Little Big-horn was to 
learn that going down a mountain- 
side is harder than going up. 
Here, too, the flock found footing 
on a sheep-ladder, so-called. The 
lamb didn’t think he could do it, 
but Mother insisted he first try 
one foothold, then the next. Then 
another and another. The trick 
was to jump so that he would land 
exactly on these footholds. But 
this particular ladder wasn’t long, 


and socn he found it was just like 
playing another sort of game. He 
and the other young lambs really 
enjoyed the trip. 

Later, when the first snows 
whitened the upper meadows, and 
Mother thought best to move 
down to a lower valley, where the 
grass was still green, it made a 
harder climb. But again there 
were little fir trees all around, and 
again Little Big-horn always felt 
safe when near them. In places 
this time they had to leap sidewise 
down the rocky cliff, from one good 
foothold to another, then sort of 
put on the brakes till they could 
pick the next landing place. But it 
got easier, the more he tried it. 

Now other small flocks came 
down the mountainside to join 
them, and one fine day Big-horn 
himself appeared at the head of 
the line. His mammoth horns had 
a crosswise wrinkle for every year 
of his age, and so well did his coat 
match the rocks that, as he went 
leaping from one foothold to 
another, only the white patch that 
showed on either side of his short 
tail marked where he was. 

Ewes, yearling lambs, and the 
lambkins not yet six months old 
followed carefully along the rocky 
ridges and down through the steep 
canyons, The gray sky told of a 
snowstorm on its way, and Big- 
horn knew where there was a deep 
cave in the rocks where they 
might huddle warmly together till 
the storm was over. But Little 
Big-horn wanted to stop in an- 
other forest of silver fir trees they 
came to. 

It was when they must have 
been quite near the cave that 
something unexpected happened. 
As the youngest of the flock, Lit- 
tle Big-horn was almost the last 
on the rocky trail. He and the oth- 
er lambs had had no time to play, 
the flock had hurried them along 
so fast. And they were tired. Thus 
it was that when a young fox 
yapped at him, Little Big-horn 
bleated a friendly greeting. 

The fox, too, wanted to play, 
and being an orphan, he had no 
grownups to warn him to take 
shelter from the coming snow- 
storm. In his silky long fur he did 
not mind the cold, any more than 
did the lamb in his thick wool. But 
the young fox found the rocks 
hard on his slender paws; he much 
preferred the soft ground of the 
fir woods. Again he barked, coax- 
ing the lamb to chase him. And 
again Little Big-horn went skip- 
ping after him, at a moment when 
his mother had her eyes focussed 
on the trail. The little fox, in turn, 
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made playful nips at his heels, till 
the lamb learned to keep his head 
toward his play-enemy. 

Just how it happened he could 
not have told, but someway he 
stayed so far behind the flock that 
gray twilight came upon them and 
he couldn’t see which way the floek 
had gone. Neither could he sniff 
out their footprints, for he was in 
the woods, while they had kept to 
the rocks. He could, though, smell 
the musky footprints of the little 
fox, so the two runaways kept to- 
gether. 


Had they but known it, it was 
Christmas Eve, though the sky 
was too gray with storm clouds 
for that one bright star to shine. 
It grew dark, bedtime for moun- 
tain sheep, and the young wild 
lamb was so sleepy he could hardly 
keep his eyes open. But the little 
fox was wide awake. Finding a fir 
tree with long branches that swept 
the ground, the strange pair crept 
beneath it, cuddling together for 
warmth. 


That night white flakes came 
swirling out of the sky, to fall deep 
and soft through the woods, shut- 
ting out the wind, and tenting 
them together. For three nights 
they lay there, safe and warm to- 
gether, the fox pup and the wild 
mountain lamb, while the bliz- 
zard raged above their heads. On 
the third morning they woke to 
sunlight that sifted down through 
the white drift, and the little fox 
set busily to work digging himself 
out. He was half starved, and he 
went scampering away after a 
rabbit. The lamb followed for a 
little way, then tried to paw 
through the snow for grass, but 
the snow was too deep. 


Then off along the rock ridge 
he saw, first, the huge curved 
horns of his father, who led the 
flock. Then, following in his foot- 
steps, the young rams, the ewes 
and the lambs, with, perhaps, his 
own mother bleating her sad call. 

With a “Baa-aa-aa!” that soon 
reached her listening ears he be- 
gan leaping the snowdrifts, but 
they were too deep for him. Then 
his father saw him and turned, 
hurrying his way, the flock fol- 
lowing him in single file. “Baa- 
baa-baa-a-a-a-a-a-a!” called Little 
Big-horn, again and again, fear- 
ful that they hadn’t really seen 
him after all, for only his head 
showed above the snowdrifts. Not 
until they had clustered close 
about him and Mother was butt- 
ing him for his naughtiness did he 
feel safe. After this he would nev- 
er, never stray off by himself 
again. 
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The Great Cold 


GARALD LAGARD 


and Dimity looked 
out of the window at BOOK- 
SPROUT’S and smiled at the peo- 
ple hurrying along the sidewalk. 
They looked very cold. They were 
very cold. It was deep in Decem- 
ber and the warmth of the book- 
shop was a comfort to the two 
children after the chill of the 
street. They took their sweaters 
off and rubbed their hands before 
the cheerful glow of the electric 
heater. The whole store was 
cheerful and gay with brightly- 
jacketed Christmas books, and 
Mister Booksprout was in a fine 
high humor. He swung his watch 
chain in wider and wider circles. 
He teetered his great bulk back 
and forth on his toes. He smiled a 
smile quite as warm as the glow 
from the heater. 

“Today it is much too cold for 
the garden and buttermilk,” he 
said. “Today it is hot chocolate 
and doughnuts right here in 
BOOKSPROUT’S.” 

With a flourish he whisked 
away a cloth covering a card table 
and Roger and Dimity saw a large 
silver urn with a small faucet on 
it and a large plate of sugared 
doughnuts. Steam came from be- 
tween the lid and the urn and the 
sweet, nose-tickling odor of choco- 
late filled the small shop. Roger 
beamed. Dimity clapped her 
hands. Mister Booksprout swung 
his watch chain. The people out- 
side hurried by, just as fast and 
just as cold as ever, but within 
BOOKSPROUT’S it was time for 
four o’clock tea and everybody 
was warm and happy. 

Dimity gave her cup a spin and 
mixed the last few drops of choco- 
late left in the cup. Roger looked 
at her and said, “I don’t think 
that’s polite. I think you should 
stir it with your spoon.” 

“Maybe,” Dimity replied cheer- 
fully. “But it’s fun to swirl it.” 
She looked out of the window onto 
the street. People were still hur- 
rying by on the sidewalk. They 
looked colder than ever. Dimity 
gave a delicate little shiver. 

“T-hate to think of going home,” 
she said. “I hate to think of going 
home in the cold.” 

“Pooh,” Roger said. “It’s not 
cold. At least, not very cold.” 

Mister Booksprout nodded his 
head absently. He said, “You are 


quite right, Roger. It has been 
colder; much colder. You have 
perhaps heard of the great cold; 
when all the world was chilled as 
the ice moved down from the 
north?” 

The children looked astonished. 
They looked very astonished. Dim- 
ity asked, “Was it in the paper? 
Was it on the radio news? We 
hadn’t heard about it. When did it 
happen? Did all the water pipes 
freeze? Our water pipes froze last 
year. They froze and split wide 
open. Was that the great cold?” 

Mister Booksprout chuckled. 
Then he said, “No, that was not 
the great cold. There were no 
pipes to freeze during the years of 
the great cold. Those years were 
so far back that we have to count 
them in thousands. The great cold 
was the Ice Age. It was the time 
of the huge glaciers.” 

“Oh,” Roger said. “I thought 
perhaps we had missed some- 
thing.” 

“You did,’ Mister Booksprout 
replied. “You missed what was 
perhaps the time of the greatest 
discomfort to animal and man in 
all the earth’s history. We don’t 
quite know what caused the Ice 
Age. Perhaps we will never know. 
It makes no difference what 
caused it. There it was, and every 
living thing was forced to move 
before the great ice packs which 
came down from the end of the 
earth.” 

“Were there real people on 
earth then?” Dimity asked. 

“Yes,”’ answered Mister Book- 
sprout. “Very real people. They 
had lived quite simply and hap- 
pily. They lived all over Europe 
and parts of Asia. The weather 
was nice and warm most of the 
time. Their caves were quite com- 
fortable. Food was plentiful. The 
people were tough and hardy and 
were used to fighting with savage 
animals. They were used to all 
hardships but the hardship of 
cold. The chill of snow and rain, 
this they knew, and they had skins 
to keep them warm. They had fires 
to keep their caves warm. It was 
quite pleasant for these people.” 

“But they didn’t know what 
was coming, did they?” Roger 
broke in eagerly. 

“Perhaps not. But they soon 
found out. The farther north they 


lived, the sooner they found out 
the ice was coming. Just how fast 
it came we don’t know. But the 
north country was cooling off. The 
ice on the great glaciers was 
growing thicker, higher, and 
heavier. As the weight increased, 
the glaciers moved, perhaps very 
fast. Our modern glaciers in 
Greenland and Alaska sometimes 
move fifty or sixty feet in a day. 
But they end up in the ocean. They 
make great splashes which are 
wonderful to see. But the glaciers 
in the Ice Age didn’t splash: they 
rumbled along over the mass of 
land to the south of them.” 

“But couldn’t the people see 
them coming in time to dodge?” 
Dimity asked anxiously. “It seems 
that any animal or man could run 
away from a glacier.” 


“Certainly they could run away 
from them,” Mister Booksprout 
replied. “That is just what they 
did. They wouldn’t have to run: 
they would be warned in plenty of 
time by the increasing cold of the 
ice, still hundreds of miles away. 
When their fires no longer kept 
them warm, when their thick skin 
garments could no longer keep out 
the great cold, they gathered to- 
gether the few things they owned 
and moved south. It must have 
been a very distressing sight. 
Men, women, and the little chil- 
dren huddling together and look- 
ing back to the north and shiver- 
ing in cold and fear of what they 
could not understand. 

“And the ice carried everything 
with it. Forests were first killed 
by the intense cold, then crushed 
and ground to bits by the glaciers. 
What had been hilly country was 
smoothed down as the hills were 
cut away and the earth spread be- 
fore the ice mass. Solid rock 
ledges were cut away from 
the sides of mountains and 
the rocks carried on the crest 
of the glaciers for hundreds 
and hundreds of miles. The stones 
which moved on the ice were 
rough. But those mixed and 
ground by the ice have definite 
markings. Great plains were cut, 
so that the whole country over 
which the ice passed was changed. 
And the glaciers were still active, 
clear to our own Mississippi Val- 
ley, up until 30,000 years ago.” 

“But,” Roger asked, “how do 
you know where the glaciers 
stopped, or how far they went?” 

“By the type of rock,” Mister 
Booksprout answered. “By the 
type of rock we found on the sur- 
face of the earth, when it should 
be found far below the surface. 
Every kind of rock has its own 
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level beneath the earth’s surface. 
If we find a certain kind of rock 
right out in the open, we know 
something or somebody carried it 
there. The path of the glaciers is 
strewn with all sorts of rocks 
which were carried in and on the 
great ice mass. And where the ice 
melted, there the rocks remained. 
And the ice mass melted in the 
Mississippi Valley, the people and 
animals having either fled before 
it, adapted themselves to the great 
cold, or died of cold and starva- 
tion. And the great amount of wa- 
ter which came from the melting 
glaciers formed our own Great 
Lakes of the United States and 
Canada.” 

“Well,” Dimity sighed, “I’m 


glad the glaciers are gone. I’m 
glad all that ended 30,000 years 
ago.” 

“They aren’t all gone,” Mister 
Booksprout said. “A few remain 
in our own high mountains. And 
those in Greenland and Alaska are 
still active. You can feel the cold 
of them for miles away. And on 
the ocean, the men on lookout on 
board ships know of the presence 
of large icebergs by the sudden 
chill. They are warned and are 
able to avoid running into them. 
These icebergs are from the big 
glaciers in the far north, and they 
move south until the warmer wa- 
ter melts them.” 

“And that is what happened to 
the ice mass 30,000 years ago?” 
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Roger asked. “It got too far south 
and melted away?” 

“Not entirely,” Mister Book- 
sprout said. “The climate changed 
over most of the earth. And even 
the ice which had remained in Eu- 
rope melted away. It formed lakes. 
It shaped rivers to run in the 
courses the ice had cut over the 
land. The land no longer looked as 
it had before. It looked like it does 
now. The years of the great cold 
had passed and the earth over 
which the ice had passed again be- 
came fruitful. This was the last 
great change which took place on 
earth.” 

“Whee!” Dimity said. “I’m glad 
I missed it. I’ll have my ice out of 
the trays in the refrigerator.” 


A Camp Robber 


WACKERBARTH-GRAHAM 


Loox, Bos, we have a Visi- 
tor,” said Daddy in a whisper as 
he and Bob stood beside the camp 
fire in the north woods. They 
watched quietly while the visitor, 
apparently unconscious of their 
presence, hunted about for scraps 
of food. Presently, the bird flew 
away with a scrap of bacon. 

“What kind of a bird was that, 
Daddy, coming right to our camp 
for food?” excitedly inquired Bob. 
“Tt looked like a big chick-a-dee.”’ 

“Tt did look like a chick-a-dee 
but it’s really a Canada Jay. It is 
known by a number of names, 
though. Some people call it the 
moose bird. That’s because it often 
roams with wild moose. At the ap- 
proach of hunters it sounds a loud 
warning.” 

“T imagine the moose are glad 
to have that bird for a friend,” 
said Bob. 

“T suppose they are,” answered 
Daddy. ‘“‘Another name for that 
same bird is ‘Camp Robber’ and 


after what you have just seen it’s 
easy to imagine why he has that 
name. These same birds flock 
around lumber camps and are 
known as ‘Lumberjacks.’ They 
are not finicky when it comes to 
food. Refuse heaps and kitchen 
garbage are carefully worked 
over for bits to eat. 

“They are a little high-hat, 
though, as birds go. They are sel- 
dom seen outside the dense ever- 
green forests, and at nesting time 
they retreat to the densely wood- 
ed, almost inaccessible swamps of 
the North. They must think it’s 
smart, too, not to raise their fam- 
ilies at so common a time as the 
spring of the year. They build 
their nests in February while the 
snow is still on the ground and 
the temperature far below zero. 
They are good architects and 
build very warm nests of twigs, 
strips of bark, grasses and moss 
and for the aristocratic touch 
these are all bound together with 


the silk of spiders. The nest is 
deep, lined with fine grasses and 
has also a warm inner lining of 
feathers and hair, a fitting birth- 
place for the family of from four 
to six. While these birds will eat 
wild berries they are especially 
fond of insects and meats.” 

“Do you suppose this bird is 
related to our Blue Jay, Daddy?” 

“Yes, Bob, it does belong to the 
same family but it is always a 
soft gray, instead of blue, and it 
has fluffy plumage. It is strictly a 
northern bird.” 

This Canada Jay is not only 
known by many different names 
but it also has so many different 
calls that it is very hard to rec- 
ognize. Woodsmen say that a 
strange noise in the north woods 
is pretty sure to mean a Jay is 
about. They utter loud whistling 
notes; chatter like a Blue Jay; 
scold like a red squirrel, and in 
breeding season they sing like a 
Catbird. 

They are always on hand to in- 
vestigate any strange sight or 
sound in the woods. They are not 
dull company and the woodsmen 
enjoy them throughout the long 
winters. 


I'm coasting! 


hill I go. 


Oh, winter is snow-time and go- 


time! Heigh-o! 


I’d rather have winter than sum- 


mer, I know, 


I’m coasting! Or 
Heigh-o and heigh-o! 
As fast as a train down the long 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


THE WINTERTIME WORLD 


springtime, or autumn, or 
star-time to race— 


Toot-toot! Clear the track for | 


need a wide space! 


I’m coasting! I’m coasting! Snow 


covers my face— 


The wintertime world is a won- 


derful place! 
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Ox Christmas Eve Mrs. 
Goose felt so happy that she 
thought she would go around sing- 
ing carols under her friends’ win- 
dows. She flapped her wings for 
joy. 

Then, suddenly, she stopped 
flapping. “But I don’t know any 
carols!’ she thought. “Oh, dear. It 
was such a good idea.” 

She sat down on a little red 
stool and wondered what to do. 

Then she remembered a song 
she used to know when she was 
just a little gosling. It went like 
this: 

“Merry Christmas bells— 

Ringing all around— 

Listen to the music— 

Hear the happy sound .. .” 

“That will do nicely,” she told 
herself. “But I had better write 
the words on a piece of paper so 
that I won’t forget them.” 

Then she put on her coat and 
her little funny woolen hat and 
great big goosie galoshes, and 
started out into the snow. 

It was dark, and the air was 
chilly. 

Mrs. Goose went first to Black 
Cat’s house. She stood a little way 
from the window, and began to 
sing: 


What is this awful noise?, said Black Cat. 


Merry Christmas Bells 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


“Merry Christmas bells—” 
but she found she could not see the 
paper in the darkness, so she had 
to go on without it. 

She started again, 

“Merry Christmas bells— 

Listen all around— 

Ringing, ringing, ringing— 

Hear the happy sound—’” 

“That was not quite right, but 
it will do,” thought Mrs. Goose. 
Then she sang it over again. 

Now Mrs. Goose really could 
not sing at all. She had a perfectly 
terrible voice. It had squeaks in it, 
and it was much too loud, too. It 
sounded something like a guinea 
hen and something like a crow, 
and the words were all drowned 
out in the noise. 

Just as she was finishing, Black 
Cat came to the window, opened 
it. He had a Christmas wreath in 
his paw. He had been just about to 
hang it up, when he heard the 
sounds outside. He called out, into 
the darkness, “What is this awful 
noise? I can’t think, with all this 
going on. Do go away, whoever 
you are!” 

Mrs. Goose was furious; per- 
fectly furious; but she kept still. 
Then Black Cat slammed the win- 
dow shut. Mrs. Goose plopped 
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away, saying to herself, “What a 
way to talk about my nice sing- 
ing! Very well, if Black Cat 
doesn’t like it, I'll go to Mrs. 
Sheep’s house. She will appreciate 
me.” 

Mrs. Sheep was tieing up 
Christmas packages. Mrs. Goose 
could see her through the win- 
dow, so she hid behind the fence 
and began to sing: 

“Listen to the bells— 

Hear them all around— 

Christmas, Christmas, Christ- 

mas—” 

Mrs. Goose was wondering how 
she was going to finish the verse, 
and was wishing she could see to 
read the words, when Mrs. Sheep 
opened the back door. 

“What’s the matter out there?” 
she called. “What is all this 
screaming and squawking?” 

Mrs. Goose squatted down so 
that her friend could not see her. 
She was furious, again. ““Scream- 
ing and squawking, indeed!” she 
said. “I am going to Mr. Pig’s 
house. He will enjoy my Christ- 
mas music!” She waggled her tail, 
and stamped off through the snow. 

Mr. Pig was eating his supper. 
He had a big blue and white nap- 
kin tucked under his fat chin. 
There was a candle on his table. 

Mrs. Goose dodged behind a 
tree and began her song, 

“Bells, bells, bells— 

Hear the Christmas sound— 

Listen, listen, listen— 

When she got as far as that she 
saw Mr. Pig stop chewing. He got 
up and came to the window. He 
stuck his head out. The napkin 
hung down like a beard. “He is 
going to thank me for my music,” 
thought Mrs. Goose. 

But, oh no, Mr. Pig did not do 
any thanking. Instead, he shouted, 
“Who’s there? What’s up? Go 
somewhere else. I never heard 
such a racket! It takes away my 
appetite.” 

Mrs. Goose rushed away. “Some 
of my friends don’t have musical 
ears,” she thought, “and as for 
Mr. Pig, all he thinks of is his 
stomach. I am as mad as a wet 
hen. Yes, a dry goose can be just 
as mad as a wet hen. I am going to 
Three-Ducks’ house. They will en- 
joy it!” 

So she went there; to Three- 
Ducks’ funny little cute house. 
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The snow was falling on it softly, 
in the darkness. Mrs. Goose got 
way over behind the shed where 
they kept their skates and their 
shovels, and began to sing, again. 

She got very mixed up with the 
words this time, and, to cover her 
mistakes, she sang louder than 
ever. After a few minutes Three- 
Ducks opened the door. They 
looked this way and that, and then 
they quacked, all together, 
“What’s the hubbub? Is someone 
sick, out there?” 

Oh, but Mrs. Goose was angry 
now! Her black eyes just flashed, 
in the darkness. “I’m going to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s house,” she told 
herself. “She will appreciate my 
nice voice.” She hurried along; 
then hid behind a bare tree and 
began to sing, with all her might 
and main. 

She saw Mrs. Squirrel inside 
her little house. She was whipping 
up some cookies. She was pinning 
holly on the mantel. She was tie- 
ing tags on her packages. Sudden- 
ly she ran to the back door. Mrs. 
Goose just kept on singing, 

“Merry Christmas bells— 

Ringing all around—” 

Then Mrs. Squirrel shouted. 
‘Who is out there? Is anybody in 
trouble? Is there a fire, or some- 
thing ?” 

Then Mrs. Goose burst into 
tears. She had had all she could 
stand ! She suddenly felt very sen- 
sitive about her singing; her feel- 
ings were hurt. She was not furi- 
ous any longer. She just wanted to 
ery—and cry— 

Mrs. Squirrel recognized that 
sound! She had heard Mrs. Goose 
ery many times before. Her little 
feet came skittering out into the 
snow, quickly. “Why, Mrs. Goose,” 
she said. “What’s the matter? 
Why were you screaming so?” 

“T wasn’t screaming—I was 
SINGING!” cried Mrs. Goose. 
“No one liked it—and it was such 
a nice song—all about Merry 
Christmas bells! Oh, boo—hoooo,”’ 
and she made a louder noise than 
ever. 


Mrs. Squirrel did not know 
what to say. She did not want to 
tell Mrs. Goose that she could 
sing, because she knew really that 
she could not. She saw that her 
friend was very unhappy. So she 
just kept patting Mrs. Goose on 
her fat feather back, and mur- 
muring, “There, there. 
cry—” 


Suddenly she had an idea. “You 


wanted to sing a song about bells 
because you were so happy, didn’t 


you?” 
“Yes!” sobbed Mrs. Goose. 


Don’t 


“There, there, don’t cry.” 


“And you wanted to make your 
friends happy, too, didn’t you? 
You wanted to make them feel 
Christmas-y ?” 

“Yes! That’s just what 1 want- 
ed—” 

“I have some little bells in my 
house,” went on Mrs. Squirrel. 
“They are fastened on a harness. 
I was going to give them to Mr. 
Goat, but I will make him a pres- 
ent of something else, and give 
them to you, instead. You can 
wear the harness, and go around 
jingling like sleigh bells on a 
sleigh. It will put everyone who 
hears it into a fine mood—to hear 
merry music like that. How about 
it, Mrs. Goose?” 

Mrs. Goose nodded her head. 
She went into the house with Mrs. 
Squirrel. The bells were darling; 
she put them around her neck, 
thanked Mrs. Squirrel, and went 
out again into the snow. 

Just then she met Mr. and Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. “Oh, Mrs. Goose,” 
they said. ‘“‘How jolly! You came 
along in just the nick of time. We 
are fixing up a little tree for our 
children, Leaf, Clover, and Baby 
Bumps. We have just been to buy 
some more candles. When we get 
home, we are going to light the 
tree. Will you please run around 


Her foot got caught in the harness. 


MAKE-BELIEVE 
MARIAN KENNEDY 


When I am all tucked up in bed, 
Then I pretend to be 

A dragon-fly or hornet, 

Or a busy bumble-bee. 


Or maybe I’m a zebra, 
Or a jumping kangaroo, 
A tiger or an elephant, 
Or a monkey in the zoo. 


A pony or a little calf, 

Or perhaps a woolly sheep, 

=" what I make-believe un- 
ti 

At last I fall asleep. 


But I think it’s funny that what- 
ever 

I pretend to be, 

When I wake up next morning, I 


am 
Still—just—ME! 


our house, Mrs. Goose, far enough 
off so that the children will not see 
you, but near enough so that they 
can hear the happy jingling? That 
will give them such a surprise; 
please do, dear Mrs. Goose!” 

Mrs. Goose said that she would 
love to. So she began running 
around and around the Pop-Rab- 
bits’ house, and was ever se 
pleased when she saw the three 
little rabbits come to the window 
and try to make out where the 
sound of bells was coming from. 

But, oh dear, she ran too fast, 
and her foot got caught in the har- 
ness. Mr. Pop-Rabbit, coming out 
to find her, had to set her free. 
“But, anyway,” he told her, “‘we 
want you to come in now. You can 
ring the bells inside—and have 
some nice hot cocoa and sand- 
wiches with us; now won’t you, 
Mrs. Goose?” 

Mrs. Goose did not need any 
urging. She went into the Pop- 
Rabbits’ warm, cozy little house, 
and it was all sweet with a nice 
Christmas-tree smell, and the chil- 
dren loved the harness and the 
gay sound she made. 


“Merry Christmas,” they shout- 


“Mery Christmas bells,” said 
Mrs. Goose, thinking that every- 
thing had turned out all right, 
after all, and that she was happy 
and had made some of her friends 
happy, too. “And my singing I'll 
just forget about,” she told her- 
self, as she swallowed hot cocoa 
down her long goosie throat. 
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Tue next morning after the 
toys had tried to find out what was 
in the new box, the storekeeper 
was late coming to the shop where 
the little brown monkey lived way 
up on the top shelf all alone, and 
it seemed as if he couldn’t stand it 
to wait until the box was opened, 
so he could see what was inside. 
He supposed all the other toys felt 
the same way, but he didn’t know, 
of course, because they didn’t dare 
talk after daylight for fear some- 
body passing the shop might hear 
them. So all was very still, but 
there was a feeling of excitement 
all around, and when the little 
brown monkey looked at the big 
clock on the wall, he thought it 
sounded as if it were ticking very 
fast and loud, the way you feel 
when you're all excited over some- 
thing. 

Well, after a long time the 
storekeeper stuck his key in the 
door, and the little brown monkey 
thought, “At last! Now he’ll open 
the box right away.” But he was 
wrong, because the storekeeper 
seemed to have forgotten the box. 
He took off his coat, put on a big 
brown apron, got down his 
feather duster, and fussed around 
and fussed around, dusting the 
shelves, setting everything 
straight, piling the boxes of puz- 
zles in different places, dusting all 
the little furniture in the big doll 
house, winding the big happy 
clock on the wall, and doing all 
kinds of things that just took 
time, while the little brown mon- 
key on the top shelf was just 
bursting with curiosity. 

After a long time the shopkeep- 
er looked over at the big new box, 
went and got a hammer, and 
started to pry up the wires that 
held on the top. From where the 
little brown monkey sat, he could 
see the big brown fuzzy bear’s 
black shiny eyes get a little black- 
er and shinier, and the gray don- 
key’s right ear gave one little flap, 
just as if he were shooing a fly off 
the top of his head, and the little 
brown monkey himself almost fell 
off the shelf in his excitement. 
“R-r-rip” went one wire, and 
“r-r-rip” went another, until he 
was able to take off the top, then he 
took out three or four handfuls of 
straw and some paper, and then 
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The Little Brown Monkey 
The New Monkey Arrives 


KAREN A. B. BURDETT 


the little brown monkey held his 
breath. For out of the paper the 
shopkeeper took the most beauti- 
ful big monkey the toys had ever 
seen. He was a lovely golden 
brown, with black eyes sewed on 
just as straight as they should 
have been, and little whiskers 
around his chin, and a tail that 
was just the right length and nice 
and floppy. 

The poor little brown monkey 
crawled back to the wall and 
curled himself all up against the 
corner behind the box of roller 
skates, and his little heart ached 
so he thought he’d die. He had al- 
ways wanted somebody to love 
him, and had always been sorry 
his eyes were sewed on crooked, 
and he knew he was very dusty 


Ih) 


from being up there out of sight 
so long, but still he always wished 
he could get his courage up and 
join in with the fun the others 
had. Now he knew he never would, 
because with a beautiful brand- 
new monkey around, they’d laugh 
at him more than ever. So he just 
curled up and cried to himself all 
that day, and got more lonesome 
than he had ever been before. He 
didn’t even peek out to see where 
the shopkeeper put the new mon- 
key, or whether there were any 
other monkeys in the box. He 
didn’t care. He didn’t even look at 
his friend, the clock on the wall, 
because he had his head stuck 
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down under his arm where he 
couldn’t see anything. So of course 
he didn’t know how excited the 
other toys were all day, and didn’t 
even hear the shopkeeper lock the 
door when he went home. 

The other toys didn’t wait long 
that night to begin talking. They 
wanted to get acquainted, and 
thought, of course, the new mon- 
key would, too. So the green iron 
frog, who was never shy about 
saying anything to anybody, said, 

“Hello there, monkey. How are 
you and where did you come 
from?” 

The big new monkey looked at 
him, raised his head a little high- 
er, and didn’t say one word! 

The little old brown monkey on 
the top shelf, who had heard the 
frog speak, was so surprised not 
to hear any answer, he thought 
the new monkey hadn’t heard, so 
he crept over to the edge of the 
shelf and peeked over. There sat 
the new monkey on top of the doll 
house, where everybody who came 
in could see him first thing, and 
his head was up so straight he was 
almost looking at the ceiling. 
While the little brown monkey 
watched, he heard the frog speak 
again. 

“IT say there, monkey! Didn’t 
you hear me? You over there on 
the doll house! How are you?” 

The big new monkey turned his 
head just a little toward the frog, 
cleared his throat, and said, 

“I beg your pardon! My name 
isn’t just ‘Monkey.’ When you 
speak to me, please call me ‘Sir.’ 
And I don’t think I care to have 
you speak to me anyway.” 

The little brown monkey was so 
surprised he almost forgot how 
unhappy he was, because he had 
never heard any of the toys act 
like that. They were always un- 


selfish and friendly, and if they 
talked back to each other, it was 
all in fun and they didn’t mean 
anything by it. But this was dif- 
ferent. 

The green iron frog was so sur- 
prised his mouth came wide open 
and stayed that way for two whole 
minutes. He looked at the big new 
monkey with his eyes sticking out 
farther than usual, until he de- 
cided the monkey meant it and 
wasn’t fooling. 


The big gray elephant, who al- 
ways spoke gently to everybody, 
wagged his head sorrowfully and 
said, 

“T don’t think you mean just 
that, do you, Sir Monkey? We all 
speak to each other here and have 
a good time together. Were you 
joking ?” 

“No, I wasn’t joking! Can’t you 
tell by looking at me that I will 
cost a great deal more money than 
anybody else here? Maybe you 
don’t know that this fuzzy cloth 
came from across the ocean, and 
that my face and paws are sewed 
up by hand. There isn’t another 
monkey anywhere quite like me, 
and I hope you’ll remember that 
and not bother me. I like to choose 
my own friends.” 


The big gray elephant looked at 
him and said nothing. The green 
iron frog looked at him with his 
big mouth still open, and there 
were several gasps from the other 
animals, because they couldn’t be- 
lieve yet that anybody could really 
mean things like that. The little 
brown monkey on the top shelf 
didn’t cry any more. He felt badly 
when he saw how beautiful the 
new monkey was, but he was so 
mad at him for talking so-to the 
friends that were always so kind 
to each other, that he just sat hug- 
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ging his knees and thinking about 
it. 

He thought, “I’m glad I’m not 
like that. I’d rather be little and 
homely, with love in my heart, 
than big and beautiful and hate 
everybody else in the world. I 
know I could love some little girl 
or boy better than he could.” 

But no little girl or boy ever 
saw him. He stayed farther back 
on the shelf now than ever, be- 
cause he just knew that if the big 
new monkey ever saw his little 
shiny black eyes looking over the 
edge of the shelf, he’d laugh at 
him, and he just knew he never 
could stand that. So he wiggled 
back to where he couldn’t see any- 
thing but the big happy clock on 
the wall, and stayed there. 

He heard the big baby doll 
laugh and call to the big fuzzy 
bear, 

“Come on down and talk to me 
for awhile.” 

And he heard the big fuzzy bear 
answer, 

“T don’t feel like it right now. 
I’m thinking about something.” 

And I guess everybody in the 
toyshop knew what he was think- 
ing about, because everybody in 
the toyshop was thinking about 
the same thing. 

But the big new monkey didn’t 
seem to notice. He just sat there 
with his head in the air all night, 
until the little brown monkey fell 
asleep looking at the clock on the 
wall, and the daylight began to 
come and the street lights went 
out. And all night long nobody 
else said anything, and nobody 
was very happy, and I guess may- 
be they all were wondering a little 
if the big new monkey was happy. 

He may have thought he was 
happy, but I’ll bet he was lone- 
some. What do you think? 


WHO IS SANTA CLAUS? 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Grandma 

Grandpa 

Father 

Mother 

Uncle 

Aunt 

And little brother 
Thoughtful neighbors 
Friends who care 
Kindly people 


Everywhere. 
Playmates 
School mates 
You and I 

All play Santa 
On the sly 
Hiding bundles 
Safe away 

To be opened 
Christmas day. 
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Old Mrs. Dumpling’s 
Christmas Goodwill 


HELEN BOYD 


lL was the day before Christ- 
mas and all through Hollyville a 
great flurrying and a-scurrying 
was taking place. Delicious mince 
pies were being baked, big, fat 
turkeys were being cleaned, gifts 
were being hustled into gay wrap- 
pings, holly wreaths were being 
hung on fronts doors—the plain 
truth was that Christmas was in 
the air. 

Even old Mrs. Dumpling who 
lived all alone except for her yel- 
low cat Crimpy was busily baking 
a Christmas cake. 

Now some people thought that 
old Mrs. Dumpling was queer and 
odd, because she talked to her cat 
Crimpy and she insisted that he 
talked to her. At any rate, odd or 
queer, she was certainly absent- 
minded and she herself acknowl- 
edged that. 

“Thankful I am, too,” she would 
laughingly confide to Crimpy, “‘be- 
cause I really set out to get a dog 
to keep my company and what do 
I do but come home with you, and 
never once have I been sorry,” and 
she would stoop to give Crimpy a 
loving pat. 

“The best thing that ever hap- 
pened to me,” Crimpy contributed 
with a broad grin. 


Well, here it was Christmastime 
and old Mrs. Dumpling had just 
finished icing her cake and stepped 
back to view it, proudly. 

“There, how does that look to 
you? ‘Happy Birthday’ written on 
it and all.” 

“Fine,” applauded Crimpy, “the 
only thing the matter is that 
‘Merry Christmas’ is the proper 
wording for this season.” 

“Crimpy, you do say the funni- 
est things,” chuckled old Mrs. 
Dumpling, who was as round and 
plump as a dumpling herself. “If 
this is Christmas as you say I may 
as well get our holly wreath out of 
the trunk—nothing like keeping 
in step with the times.” 

“Holly wreath!” exclaimed 
Crimpy scornfully. “And all along 
the street I see a tree in every win- 
dow. What is Christmas without a 
tree?” he demanded to know with 
rather a sour look. “Besides the 
presents look more—well—more 
Christmasy under a tree.” 

“What presents?’ old Mrs. 
Dumpling asked innocently. 

“Don’t tell me that you’ve been 
knitting that sweater for that 
naughty Squeaky next door,” 
Crimpy winked slyly. 

“It’s better not to have eyes too 
sharp sometimes,” gently chided 
old Mrs. Dumpling. “Now, about 
this tree, you really have your 
heart set on one?” 

“T’ve always wanted one every 
single Christmas,” Crimpy waxed 
forth eloquently, “and every 
Christmas you say the same old 
thing—‘next year we'll have one’.” 

That was quite enough. Old 
Mrs. Dumpling reached for her 
bonnet and shawl. 

“All I ask is that you wetch that 
our old friend Nibble-Wee doesn’t 
lick the icing from our cake,” she 
admonished. 

At the mere mention of the 
name Crimpy fairly bristled all 
over. 

“Don’t insult me by calling him 
my friend, and rest assured if I 
meet up with him he won’t lick any 
more icing from any more cake? 
Please do try to remember that it’s 
a tree you’re going after and don’t 
come back with a set of dishes,” he 
called after her teasingly. 

With her market basket over 
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her arm she went tripping through 
Hollyville and as she went she 
couldn’t help but notice how gay 
and cheerful everybody seemed to 


Even old Mr. Crab, who usually 
looked cranky enough to bite off 
your ears greeted her with a smile 
and a nod of his head. “A very, 
very Merry Christmas to you, old 
Mrs. Dumpling.” 

At such a change of conduct 
that good lady was so flustrated 
and upset, that she didn’t see 
where she was going and bumped 
into Mrs. High-and-Mighty, near- 
ly knocking her from the sidewalk. 

“Dear-dear me—IlI’m so sorry,” 
old Mrs. Dumpling hastened to 
apologize. 

How surprised she was when 
Mrs. High-and-Mighty simply 
laughed. 

“Think nothing of it and my 
Christmas greetings to you, my 
dear.” 

On she went and ran smack into 
the one time best friend she had 
ever had, Mehitabel Sarey Jones. 
That was before they had had a 
silly quarrel which caused them to 
pass each other with a haughty 
toss of the head, so old Mrs. Dum- 
pling was more bewildered than 
ever when Mehitabel threw her 
arms about her and said affection- 
ately, ““My— it’s good to see you 
again, come over real soon and 
have tea and muffins with me, and 
a Merry Christmas, neighbor.” 

By the time old Mrs. Dumpling 
arrived at Ebenezer’s store she 
was more turned around than 
ever, 

Ebenezer had the reputation of 
being so close and stingy it was re- 
ported that he sat up all night 
counting his money. 

But that morning he welcomed 
old Mrs. Dumpling pleasantly. 

“Merry Christmas, and what 
can I do for you?” 

“T declare but I seem to have 
forgotten.” Old Mrs. Dumpling 
passed her hand over her brow in 
a dazed sort of manner. “Maybe 
you could help me. It’s something 
to do with Christmas, I believe.” 

“Let me see,” Ebenezer rubbed 
his hands together in a jovial way. 
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‘Holly — mistletoe — Christmas 
wreaths — bells — carols — toys 
— Christmas stockings — Santa 
Claus (ha, ha, though I don’t keep 
him in stock) — and Christmas 
trees,” he beamed. 

“That’s it,” old Mrs. Dumpling 
gaily informed him. “It’s a Christ- 
mas tree I want.” 

“Here we are,” and he picked 
out the nicest, greenest one he had 
on display, but when she went to 
pay for it he waved the money 
aside. 

“You’ve been a good customer 
of mine all year and this is my way 
of saying, thank you and a Merry 
Christmas.” 

With her market basket over 
one arm and carrying the tree with 
the other old Mrs. Dumpling start- 
ed for home. Just before she 
turned the corner she knocked at 
Mrs. Prissie Prue’s. 

Mrs. Prissie Prue came to the 
door followed by the three little 
Prissie Prues. Old Mrs. Dumpling 
was surprised to see that they 
were all crying; even Mrs. Prue 
took a piece of her apron to wipe 
away atear. 

“T was passing by and stepped 
in to wish you—” began old Mrs. 
Dumpling. 


“A merry Christmas,” wailed 
the three little Prissie Prues. 

“Only it won’t do a bit of good 
because it isn’t one bit merry,” 
sniffled the oldest one. 

“I’m that mixed up,” muttered 
old Mrs. Dumpling, placing her 
tree in a corner of the room and 
then seating herself on the sofa. 
“This house is generally plumb 
full of laughter—what can be the 
matter?” 

“Our Christmas is_ spoiled,” 
sobbed the in-between Prissie 
Prue. 


“Because we can’t have a 
Christmas tree,” blubbered the 
littlest Prissie Prue. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” trilled 
old Mrs. Dumpling. ‘“‘There’s your 
tree standing in the corner.” 

“But that’s yours,” spoke up the 
oldest Prissie Prue dismally. 

“Nothing of the kind,’ came 
back old Mrs. Dumpling smartly. 
‘What would an old woman witha 
yellow cat do with a Christmas 
tree? Answer me that if you can.” 


The three little Prissie Prues 
couldn’t answer her because they 
were giggling so much. Well 
pleased with herself and every- 
body else concerned old Mrs. 
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Dumpling took her market basket 
and hurried away. 

“Where is the tree?’ Crimpy 
flung at her the moment she en- 
tered the door. 

“The tree—what tree?” ok 
Mrs. Dumpling was fussing 
around in her market basket. “See, 
I brought you a nice can of sal- 
mon.” 

“Yes—yes—but our Christmas 
tree?’ Crimpy was not to be put 
off. 

“Crimpy, this Christmas season 
is a lovely time,” old Mrs. Dump- 
ling said softly. “It puts it into 
people’s hearts to be humble and 
friendly and kind and forgiving. I 
met up with such a beautiful 
Christmas spirit what could I do 
when my chance came to pass the 
goodwill along?” 

“What indeed,” agreed Crimpy 
amiably. “And as long as I’m done 
out of my tree, how about din- 
ner?” and he smacked his jaws to- 
gether as he gazed pensively at the 
salmon. 

While he ate, old Mrs. Dumpling 
rocked to and fro, and in that 
house where only an old lady lived 
with her yellow cat, no Christmas 
tree stood in the corner, but it 
was filled with goodwill to others. 


SUBWAY RUMBLINGS 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


You rumble, rumble all day long, 

You rumble through the night; 

You’re rumbling hard when mid- 
day comes, 

You’re rumbling with the light. 


You’re like a small volcano 
Before it bursts in flame; 

Yet hot or cold, or dry or wet, 
You’re rumbling just the same. 


You never throw out lava 

To form a molten mound; 

But, oh, so many kinds of folk, 
Come streaming from the ground 


CHILD AND SQUIRREL 


MARIE ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 


I see you wave your plumy tail, 
I hear you scold and chatter ; 
So I come out-of-doors to see 
What can be the matter. 


If you think I want all the nuts 
You are much mistaken. 
There’s plenty here for both of us 
When the tree is shaken. 


LITTLE SHADOW 
SISTER M. IMMACULATA, S.S.J. 


Over the hills a comrade came 
When I was lonely, to play 
At hide and seek in the meadow 
green 
And romp with me all day. 


He was as quiet as could be 
And never spoke a word; 

But he could climb the tallest tree 
And follow the swiftest bird. 


But when the sunshine slipped 
away, 
I looked around, and he 


Had joined the sunbeams in their 


flight— 
Without good-by to me. 


IT’S CATCHING! 


HELEN RAMSEY 


A smile is as catching 
As measles or mumps. 
From person to person 
It hops, skips and jumps. 


But while I don’t think 
Mumps or measles are fun, 
A smile is so pleasant 

I try to catch one. 


TIME OUT 


HATTIE BLANCH KIMBALL 


Ted’s in a hurry; 

He doesn’t worry 

Nor bother to look up the road— 
He lunges out 

With a skip and a shout 

In front of a truck with a load. 


Ted is in wrappings 

And hospital trappings; 

He cannot move finger or toe. 

With time out for thought 

In the future he ought 

To know when to STOP or to 
GO. 


MY PUSSY CAT 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Mary, see my pussy cat, 

Feel her fur, hear her purr, 
She tiptoes, pat, pat, pat, pat, 
That is the way of a pussy cat. 


Mary, see how she likes my knee, 

See her pink bow, pat her, just so. 

She likes you and she likes me 

And she likes to climb our apple 
tree. 


Feel her fur, hear her purr. . 
She likes me and | like her. 
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For a whole year Santa had 
been working every day and part 
of the night, making toys for the 
children for Christmas. 

Santa’s house at the North Pole 
was so full of toys there wasn’t 
hardly room for him, and, as he 
stood outside the house and saw 
the windows just crammed with 
dolls and sleds, he was very, very 
happy. 

At one window was Rosie. San- 
ta had named her Rosie because 
her cheeks were lovely pink, like 
a rose. Then, there was Judy with 
curls and dancing eyes, just beg- 
ging to get out of the house and 
into the sleigh. At another win- 
dow was an airplane, named 
“Speed Away.” How that little 
plane wanted to fly. 

Then Santa looked up to the 
roof of his house and there he saw 
Jack-in-the-box hanging over the 
side of the chimney. 

Santa was happy, but just a 
weeny bit worried. How, thought 
he, can I get all those toys into my 
sleigh at one time? 
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Santa and White Wing 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
Illustrated by DIANA ALLEN 


Now he knew his reindeer 
would be strong and willing to pull 
the sleigh, but the sleigh could not 
hold all of them. 

Santa began to smooth his whis- 
kers. He was thinking hard. And, 
as he stood leaning against the 
barn door where the reindeer 
were, a big white bird, named 
White Wing, flew toward him, 
lighting on the edge of the low 
roof of the house. Now White 
Wing knew something was trou- 
bling Santa, so he spoke to him. 

“Well, Santa, what is the trou- 
ble? May I help you?” 

“Maybe you can,” replied San- 
ta. “Maybe you can. What I’d like 
to know is how can I pack all 
those toys in my sleigh and get 
them to the station called ‘Drop- 
me-off’? Once I get there, I can 
get them to the children’s houses 
by taking a sleigh full at a time; 
even then I’ll be very busy all 
through the night.” 

White Wing really smiled as he 
said, “I know what I can do; I'll 
fly over the forest to a hut. In this 
hut lives a friend of mine, an Es- 
kimo. His name is ‘Pa-ko.’ He has 
a number of big sleds and many 
husky dogs. The dogs pull the 
sleds. I won’t be long. You can 
wait here for me.” 


So away flew White Wing, and 
in a short time, back he came. 
Santa, of course, was anxious, and 
waiting. 

““Pa-ko will be here soon,” said 
White Wing. “He is now on his 
way with sleds and dogs.” And in 
a few minutes, it seemed, the voice 
of Pa-ko could be heard in the dis- 
tance. It sounded grand the way 
he was part-talking and part- 
singing to his dogs: 

“Ye Ho—Ye Ho— 
Away we go 
Over the snow—”’ 

Nearer and nearer came the 
sound and finally they arrived. 
Then Pa-ko spoke to the dogs, 
“Lay low—Lay low,” and every 
dog stopped and lay down on the 
snow. 

Then Santa began to carry the 
toys out of the house. Even White 
Wing helped by carrying little 
toys in his beak. Of course, Santa 
would keep enough toys to fill his 
sleigh, but the others would have 
to go on the sleds. Pa-ko had a 


big ball of twine—it was almost 
as big as himself, and as Santa 
placed the toys on the sleds Pa-ko 
tied them—so many on each sled. 

Then at the command of Pa-ko, 
“Ye Ho—Ye Ho,” every dog arose 
and in a jiffy they were off, White 
Wing flying overhead. 

After quite a trip they came to 
a single railroad track. Here they 
waited for the train and when 
they heard the puff, puff, of the 
engine, what do you think hap- 
pened? White Wing flew right up 
to the window of the cab and 
perched there. ‘Please, Mr. En- 
gineer, will you stop your train 
and help us to get Santa’s toys to 
the station you will pass, known 
as ‘Drop-me-off’ because he will 
have to make many trips tonight 
to the station and his sleigh can’t 
hold all at one time.” 

“Sure, my big fellow,” said the 
engineer. Immediately he threw on 
the brakes and the train came to 
a slowdown and finally stopped. 
Then he blew a whistle and a doz- 
en little conductors jumped off the 
train and every one of them helped 
Santa to load the toys on the train 
from the sleds. The train whistle 
just shrieked with excitement and 
away went the train with its hap- 
py cargo. 

White Wing then 
Pa-ko. 

“Pa-ko, you’re going to be very 
happy tonight and tomorrow and 
the next day for helping good old 
Santa to keep his promise to the 
children.” 

Now an Eskimo has very little 
to say but when a big, broad smile 
almost covered Pa-ko’s face, that 
was the signal that he was very 
happy that he had been able to 
help. Again he called to his faith- 
ful dogs, “Ye Ho—Ye Ho—Away 
we go,” and away they went to- 
ward home. 

Then White Wing flew back to 
Santa. “Hurry, Santa, get into 
your sleigh. You’ll have many 
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trips tonight to reach every one’s 
house before morning. Goodness, 
it’s getting dark already. See the 
Star of the East shining now. It 
looks like a lantern hanging from 
the Heavens.” 

Santa hopped into the sleigh, 
and calling to his reindeer, which 


were prancing to go, he waved to 
White Wing and called out—— 

“WE’RE OFF—AND A MER- 
RIE, MERRIE CHRISTMAS TO 
YOU AND ALL.” 

Then White Wing flew away to- 
ward his home, after having had 
avery, very happy day. 


The Poetry Corner 


SANTA’S COMING 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I’m sure that Santa’ll come this 
year 
| With reindeer and a sleigh; 
The way the picture-books all 
show 
He came in Grandma’s day. 


For Santa’ll give his gas and plane 
To help our soldier boys; 
> He knows his sleigh is just as good 
y For bringing us his toys. 
So Christmas Eve I'll listen for 
\- The hoofbeats of his deer 
p And when they sound upon the 
d roo 
1- I’ll know that Santa’s here. 
in 
to ON CHRISTMAS EVE 
a CLARA G. CORNELL 
i 
ht The stars that dot the cloudless 
n’t sky 
Are shining extra bright, 
he As though to tell the world below 
on It is a special night. 
to 
ed. The night when many years ago 
OZ- The Christ came from above 
the To teach mankind the greatest 
ed thing 
ain In all the world is love. 
stle 
and THE BIRD’S CHRISTMAS 
ap- TREE 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
We cannot light the Christmas 
ery tree 
onal Out on our lawn this year; 
old So we will trim it for the birds 
he That spend the winter here. 
We’ve made some baskets, small 
ittle but strong, 
mile And painted them real bright; 
that When they are filled and hung in 
very place, 
— They’ll make a lovely sight. 
ged And when the birds learn that the 
O- 


tree 
Is offering them a treat 
We’re sure their “Merry Christ- 
mas” songs 
Will ring out extra sweet. 


SNOW SAILING 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


This morning I wakened 
And what do you know! 

The winter-ish world wore 
A suit of soft snow. 


I put on my mittens, 
Galoshes and coat, 

And took my red sled out, 
Which I called a boat, 


And sailed on an ocean 


Through waves. white 
foam— 


The ocean’s a hill in 
Our pasture near home! 


with 


WINTER’S LULLABY 
MARIE ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 


All the flowers are fast asleep. 

Seeds in hidden leaf buds creep. 

White the quilt that winter 
brings; 

While a lullaby she sings: 

“Petal, leaf, and grasses rest 


On the wide earth’s mother- 
breast. 


Lulla, lullaby.” 


All the brooks are very still. 

Birds have flown beyond the hill. 

Snowflakes falling cover all 

Home and school and garden wall. 

Singing high and singing low, 

Winter’s voices softly flow, 
“Lulla, lullaby.” 


Winds will all go rock-a-bye 

Till warm sunbeams light the sky. 

Till “good-morning” calls the 
spring 

And hope smiles on everything. 

Winter’s song has brought sweet 

rest 

the wide 

breast: 

“Lulla, lullaby.” 


To earth’s mother 


Here’s the 


you have always wanted— 
a complete 


CHILD’S LIBRARY in 


ONE BOOK 


an 


ONE ry4, 


Now in one big, beautiful book, at 
a bargain price, you can secure the 
favorite stories of childhood. 


Yes it is a veritable Child's library— 
with the favorite stories that have en- 
chanted boys and girls for generations 
—at an amazingly low price. 


A $10.00 Value 
0 
For only 1°° 


If purchased in separate book form the 
story content of each of these volumes 
would cost at least $10. And think of 
the convenience of having all the old 
masterpieces complete within the cov- 
ers of one handy volume. Two popular 
volumes for two age groups—4 te 8 
and 8 to 12 year olds. The 4 to 8 
book contains the Scarecrow and Tin- 
man, Ginger Bread Boy, many others 
that children love. Older book contains 
10 great favorites, Uncle Remus, Peter 
Pan, Racketty Packetty House, Hoosier 
School Boy and others. Each book beau- 
tifully bound, printed in large type, 
814” x 11” page size. 

Get AMERICAN CHILDHOOD’S BEST 

BOOKS, the one-book child’s library, at 

your Milton Bradley store or local book 


dealer. If not available, send purchase 
price direct to Dept. 64. 


THE AMERICAN || CRAYON COMPANY 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


A Snowy White Christmas Tree 


|F you would like a Christ- 
mas tree this year that is distinct- 
ly different, try the following 
method to make a glistening, 
snowy tree. Set your tree up 
where it is to be and put plenty of 
burlap or newspapers around un- 
der it to protect the floor. When 
your tree is finished and dry these 
can be removed. 

Mix four cups of soap flakes 
with one cup of warm water, and 
beat vigorously with a Dover 
beater or in an electric mixer until 
very smooth and fluffy. Pick up 
bunches of the mixture with your 
hands and spread it over the 
branches of the tree and then 
sprinkle with artificial snow. If 
you have a small tree, one batch 
may be enough to make your tree 
look as if it had been standing ina 
heavy snowstorm. But for a larg- 
er tree you will want to mix up a 
second batch or even a third. Do 
not try to make more than one 
recipe at a time as it dries too 
quickly and it must be moist or the 
artificial snow will not stick prop- 
erly. 

Branches dipped in thick laun- 
dry starch and then sprinkled 
with artificial snow will also have 
a snowy appearance. If it is an 
outdoor tree you wish to decoate 
try casein mixed with water on 
the branches before sprinkling 
with artificial snow. The casein is 
a white powder and will give the 
branches and cones a whiteness 
that will last well out-of-doors. 


—ETHEL E. HICKOK 


Christmas Shopping Game 


Many of the children were 
unable to go to the neighboring 
city for Christmas shopping this 
season due to gas shortage and 
transportation difficulties. We de- 
cided to substitute the real trip for 
a make-believe shopping tour. 

During the month the children 
made attractive articles, often du- 
plicates of those made for family 
gifts. The arithmetic class made 
quantities of paper money and 
then the shopping began. The class 
was divided into shopkeepers, bus 
drivers, and shoppers. The “de- 
partment store” was held in the 
assembly room of the school and 
the pupils enjoyed the thrill of the 


shopping tour. The spirit of pre- 
tending was very evident during 
the trip. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Gifts for Mother and Dad 


CHILDREN love to make little 
gifts for mother or dad: Let them 
bring to school as many little pen- 
ny match-boxes as possible, and 
cover them with pretty paper— 
envelope linings, gift wrapping 
paper, pretty wallpaper or what- 
ever is at hand. The boxes are nice 
for keeping small items like 
postage stamps, paper clips, rub- 
ber bands, pins, etc., and can be 
given individually or in sets of 
three or more, to make a welcome 
addition to mother’s desk. 

—HAZEL LEE MILLER 


A Practical Gift for Mother’s 
Christmas 


WE are always looking for 
new ideas for Christmas gifts for 
mother which are to be made in 
school. Rare is the child who 
doesn’t have a certain amount of 
money to spend for such a purpose, 
and for the child who doesn’t there 
is invariably a school fund to take 
care of just such emergencies. 
Thus it should be easy for the indi- 
vidual pupil to purchase some ten 
or twenty-five cent War Stamps 
and make them into attractive cor- 
sages. If cellophane is not avail- 
able, bits of colored tissue paper or 
other material can always be used. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Being a Santa Claus 


So many times at Christmas 
our children are thinking far more 
about what they are expecting to 
receive than what they are plan- 
ning to give to others. That is a 
perfectly natural set-up but teach- 
ers can do much to guide them 
more along the “giving” lines. 

We start early in December to 
conduct Language Lessons in this 
way: “If I were Santa Claus, I 
should do thus and so.”’ When all 
of the class has had a turn, there 
are certain to be usable ideas. Gifts 
can be made for children in hos- 
pitals. Service can be given older 
people by doing errands, etc. Re- 
conditioned toys can be distrib- 
uted to children who might other- 
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wise have none. Thus only is the 
true spirit of “Santa Claus” in- 
stilled in the minds of willing and 
eager children. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Excellent Papers 


SoME children are slow and 
never seem to take much interest 
in their work so I had all of the 
children make booklets 9 x 12. On 
the outside, the children printed in 
large letters, “Excellent Papers.” 
Then when the children passed in 
papers in arithmetic, writing or 
spelling that were excellent, I 
passed them back and had them 
place the excellent papers in their 
booklets. At the end of the month, 
the person who had the largest 
number of excellent papers re- 
ceived a defense stamp as a prize. 


The slow people picked up and 
tried very hard to do excellent 
work so that they could get their 
papers in the booklet. 

Then if any visitors came in, 
all of the children showed their 
booklets to the visitors and this 
made every one very happy. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


Castle of Arithmetic 


Fairy and history tales had 
made castles most glamorous to 
the second graders. A suggestion 
that they might build one was ap- 
plauded by their teacher, who was 
concerned over their lack of inter- 
est in the simpler linear, square, 
and cubic measurements. The cas- 
tle large enough to enter, which 
they decided upon, was planned so 
as to have the lower part of an un- 
important window and some adja- 
cent space as one wall of the cas- 
tle. Its outlines were defined by 
wires and by cheese-cloth draper- 
ies which later served as “tapes- 
tries” of the castle. For the ex- 
terior pupils brought “stones,” 
pasteboard boxes of all sizes and 
shapes, round boxes being used 
for the tall tower. Extensive 
measurements were necessary in 
assembling into walls. The small 
windows and doors were made by 
omitting “stones.” Red paper was 
used for a roof. When finished the 
exterior walls were covered with a 
mixture of salt, flour, and water. 
(It was easily knocked off when 
the pupils later gave the boxes to a 
paper drive.) Besides the fun of 
construction, the pupils learned 
that what they considered the ogre 
arithmetic was really a good 
prince in disguise. 

—J. C. BAKER 
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December Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Christmas Poster Suggestions 
(Page 35) 


There is always a demand for 
angel designs at this season. This 
one is attractive in form, and sim- 
ple in outline. It may be used as a 
package decoration. It may be en- 
larged for big poster work. As a 
background for a small table set 
with candles, it would be a lovely 
spot in the schoolroom. 

It may be traced in large form 
upon a big sheet of black construc- 
tion paper. Then, with all lines 
kept about one eighth inch or 
wider, it may be cut for a window 
transparency. Be sure the edges of 
the design tie in with the border 
for additional strength. It is best 
to paste colored tissue paper in 
back of cut parts as work pro- 
gresses to keep the work under 
control. 

The design may be enlarged and 
colored on white paper, and then 
cut out as a whole and mounted 
upon a dark paper. Stars should be 
of different tones of blue to give 
the composition sparkle. Instead 


“BEGINNERS” 
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THE BOTTOM RUNG 
BUT THE WRITE LADDER! 


When children in primary grades 
take a liking to writing they’re 
on tne way up! Give them Dixon 
Beginners Pencils in the Primary 
Grade and they'll take to writing. 


Two finishes—black and yellow 


“SIGHT SAVER” 


AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


School Bureau 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey Citv, New Jersey 


of holly berries, the effect is de- 
lightful when colored flowers are 
grouped about the figure. 


Christmastime Border 
(Pages 32-33) 


A border that everyone can con- 
tribute to. It will look well done in 
colored crayons or paints. Be sure 
to make some of the cookies and 
ornaments large and some small to 
add interest to the composition. 
Perhaps the children can think of 
other designs than those given. 
The coloring on the cookies may 
represent chocolate and other 
kinds of frosting. 


Primary Arithmetic Seatwork 
(Page 36) 


Here we have number work cor- 
related with a story character fa- 
miliar to all. Those big apples on 
the tree must have tempted Hump- 
ty-Dumpty to climb up on the wall. 
After all the questions are an- 
swered, it is lots of fun to color 
the picture. 
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Primary Reading Seatwork 
(Page 37) 


This lesson, too, involves a story 
character. It is the sixth of this 
series. The sentences are simple 
and easy to answer. The coloring 
makes an excellent seatwork proj- 
ect. 


Christmas Song 
(Page 17) 


This little Christmas song re- 
sounds with the deep, mellow 
tones of ringing bells. It carries 
with it a thought of distant places 
and loved ones who are in these 
faraway lands right now. 


December Calendar 
(Page 34) 


The angel may be used for pack- 
age decorations. We suggest plac- 
ing it on a cloud. 

The entire illustration can be 
used for a special Christmas pos- 
ter, as shown, or enlarged. It 
would make a lovely window 
transparency. Other angel forms 
can be drafted for additional win- 
dow decorations. The openings 


may be colored in clear, flat tones. 
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THE INCHIES LOOK AT 


THE MILKWEED 
(Design appeared on page 40 of 
NOV. issue) 

The fascinating subject of the 
growth and dissemination of seeds 
is introduced by the Inchies this 
month. 

The Nature Study class should 
be encouraged to bring in the dry 
pods of milkweed and other plants 
which still stand in fields and 
yards. After study, these pods can 
be arranged in vases to make pret- 
ty winter bouquets for the class- 
room. 

Different ways in which seeds 
are scattered should also be dis- 
cussed. Besides being blown by the 
wind, for example, burrs and 
stickers cling to animals’ fur; 
Squirrels carry nuts and acorns 
to be buried, etc. 


Farm Poster 
(See page 29) 

The Farmer’s son helps with 
the many chores each morning 
and evening. He is watering the 
horses. The horses and other farm 
animals drink lots of water every 
day. 

Color the horse in front gray; 
the one in back is black with white 
spot on forehead. The water tank 
is blue-gray. The Farmer’s son 
wears white shirt, blue overalls 
and light yellow hat. 

To complete this poster you will 
need a background with trees, 
barn, silo or whatever you choose. 
It may be made from cut paper or 
drawn and colored. Then color and 
cut out the boy and horses, paste 
them against your background 
and you will have a new farm 
poster. 


Nutrition Poster 
(See page 28) 

Our bodies need plenty of water. 
We should drink at least three or 
four glasses of water every day. 
How many do you drink? 

Color suggestions: 

Girl’s dress and hairbow may 
be red; her hair brown. Back- 
ground inside semi-circle yellow; 
background outside semi-circle 
deep blue. Color large letters red. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Books in Review 


THE UNLIKE TWINS — Written 
and illustrated by Charlotte Beck- 
er. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 75c. 


The author-artist of the popular 
Judy books for girls now intro- 
duces the unlike twins, Tony and 
Timmy, who are sure to delight 
small boys as much as Judy has 
delighted their sisters. This story 
tells how the twins obtained their 
dogs, Muggins and Nuggins. It is 
beautifully illustrated. 


THE UNLIKE TWINS AND THE AN- 
IMALS—Written and illustrated by 
Charlotte Becker. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) 75c. 

This is the second book in the 
new Charlotte Becker series of 
Tony and Timmy, the unlike 
twins. This time they leave Mug- 
gins and Nuggins at home to take 
care of Mummy and go for a visit 
to Grandma’s farm in the coun- 
try. How they make friends with 
Randy the Raccoon and the other 
small animals of the woods is a de- 
lightful story, illustrated in Miss 
Becker’s delightful style. 


PIERRE PIDGEON—By Lee King- 
man, illustrated by Arnold Edwin 
Bare. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
$2.00. 

Every child will be interested in 
the quaint atmosphere of Pierre’s 
daily life with his fisherman fa- 
ther, the dog-cart, outdoor stone 
ovens, and wayside shrines. Chil- 
dren will understand, too, the ap- 
peal that Mr. LeClerc’s store with 
its piled-up shelves held for 
Pierre—and especially that boat 
in the bottle! How Pierre ac- 
quired the dollar to buy the boat, 
and what happened after he had 
it, form the theme of the story. 
Arnold Edwin Bare’s illustrations 
capture the Gaspé with all its 
quaintness and charm. 


PIRATE’S APPRENTICE — Written 
and illustrated by Peter Wells. 
(John C. Winston Co.) $1.25. 
The winner of the New York 
Herald-Tribune Children’s Book 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


In the Better 
Positions 


Opportunity knocks now as never before 
Write For Enrollment Material 
_ 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


FREE ENROLLMENT 
Est. 
1906 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ 


Agency in the West 


Award for the spring of 1942 has 
written another book filled with 
“drawings that are funny.” Be- 
lieving deeply that the field of 
children’s illustrations has room 
for just such treatment, Mr. Wells 
has put so much into every picture 
that one can laugh over it for min- 
utes at a time—whieh is just what 
small children love to do. The 
story concerns Jonathan, the 
town’s bad boy, and his desire to 
be a pirate. How he gained his op- 
portunity—and turned it down— 
provides as many amusing inci- 
dents as the illustrations them- 
selves. 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers. 
Calldren's demonstration school and observation center. 
on Chicago's lovely 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 312-R Evanston, til. 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Custemers Only) 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have 


represented Milton Bradley 
Company. A complete stock of 
their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Me. 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 


Make three-dimension 


hed hiding Hoad and the Wolf 


—in clay—but no common clay! for PLASTELINE is the aristocrat of all 
modeling mediums for fantastic or realistic subjects .. . Its versatility, flexibility 
and perfect consistency make it ideal for simple primary grade projects or the 
most ambitious advanced art school modeling efforts. 

PLASTELINE is always plastic. No time is wasted in its preparation for 
use. It retains its shape without shrinking or drooping. 

Another important — and pleasant — feature of PLASTELINE is its cleanli- 
ness. It does not stick to the hands. And PLASTELINE is SAFE for the young- 
est children to use. It is non-poisonous in formula and coloring. Packed four 
quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC COLORS — 


story illustrations 
with PLASTELINE 


456R- Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M _ Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456J Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 
456Z Assorted, 4 colors, '; lb. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 40c 


Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your requisitions 
— and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY springfield, Massachusetts 


| 
R 
THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL | 
TRADE MARK 
COMPOSITE CLAY 


Make this a beautiful Christmas with 
the colorful daytime illumination spread 
thru your classroom or home by 


Cathedral CHindows 


All the pageantry and splendor, all the peace and beauty of a true 
Old-Time Christmas. This year, more than ever, children need the 
inspiration and promise that these windows provide. Each tells a 
story in resplendent color—combined they symbolize the full meaning 
of the season. 


Flood Your Classroom with the Light 
of Christmas Glory 7 


from these lovely Cathedral Windows. Hung in your classroom 
windows, the daylight streams through them in soft multi-colored 
hues, creating a joyful atmosphere of peaceful splendor . . . 

They are made of transparent paper, printed in rich, Old Master 
colors, mounted on black cardboard veined in faithful imitation of 
lead-filled stained glass; so durable they'll last to beautify many a 
future Christmas. 


Four subjects: (Sold in sets of four only): 
The Wise Men Christmas Candles 
Christmas Angel Carol Singers 

Size 12" wide, 17" high. 


Price, per set, postpaid, $1.15 


For the Holiday Sand Table or Story Illustration Project 


THE HOLY FAMILY 


By Louise D. Tessin 


A Christmas seatwork with outline prints to be colored 
cut out and constructed. It represents the principa 
characters associated with the Nativity, each figure a 
separate unit for arrangement in group formation. The 
designs are on cardboard heavy enough to stand up- 
right with easel back. Six sheets, size 9 x | 1. The portfolio 
cover provides a beautiful color quide. 


No. 9187 Price, postpaid, 45c¢ 


New Ideas for Christmas CREATIVE ART 
are among the bright spots of FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


reindeer and Santa Claus, gay Christmas trees and 

cards, book titles and an abundance of original lessons 
in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal Drawing, Con- 
structing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, all 
types of Borders, Tattece. Clay Modeling, Stenciling, 
Landscape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. 
All projects are practicable with the ordinary, simple 
equipment, crayons, paints and papers common to every 
school. 


—a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step of the 
work for each problem. For grades | to 8. 


Sample book and Teacher's Manual (State 
Grade) 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one 
Teacher's Manual (State Grade) $3.75. 


—*@e 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
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